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HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTacE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 





@&@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
Ly contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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«> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for December 20 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE -SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of 
“GoLpeNn Grain,” “ Putngas REDUX,” 
and “ THE ParisIANs.” 

Another illustrated E1cHt-pace Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of HarPer’s WEEKLY 
for December 27. 





@@ An Eicut-paceE SUPPLEMENT, 
with magnificent full-page illustrations, 
containing the beginning of ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE’s great Christmas Story, 


“HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL,” 


is sent out gratuitously witn ihe present 
Number. 

Another E1icut-PaGe SUPPLEMENT, 
with the continuation of “ Harry 
HeEaTHCOTE OF GANGoIL,” will be sent 
out gratuitously with the next Number 
of the Bazar. 





1G Cut Paper Patterns of the Boy's Ward- 
robe, consisting of Sack Overcoat with Cape, Jacket, 
Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knickerbockers, for 
Boys from 4 to 9 Years old, illustrated on page 821 
of the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete List of 
Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
in previous Numbers, 





YG Cut Paper Patterns of « Youth's Ward- 
vobe, consisting of Sack Overcoat, English Sack 
Coat, Double-breasted Vest, and Pantaloons, will 
be published with our next Number. 





HOUSEHOLD PETS. 


is a doubtful matter whether the pos- 
session of household pets is an advan- 
tage or not, and yet it is a possession that 
cherished from time immemorial ; 
fine lady who values her poodle, 
spinster with her cat and her par- 
are counterbalanced by the savage who 
caught and kept his little fox, and by 
Oriental monarch whose tame tigers 
at the foot of his throne. Nor has 
varied much in generations. The 
Venetian girl’s rose-billed lory was as charm- 
ing a pet as the shrill-voiced canary that clat- 
ters cheerfully in all our halls to-day; and it 
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common, although but a few years since, as 
we lately heard, a colored person of one of 
our Northern cities, chancing to make a Rus- 
sian voyage, was so fortunate as to attract 
the covetousness of the imperial family, and 
came back to Portsmouth for his wife, decked 
out in gold-lace and feathers, and returned 
to pass the rest of his days behind the em- 
peror’s chair. 

Yet grotesque and almost vulgar as such 
a taste in pets would seem to be, we can 
quite match it out of some of the pleasant- 
est life of to-day. We shudder at the 


“gorgeous snake 
The Roman girls were wont of old, 
‘When Rome there was, for coolness’ sake, 
To let lie curling o’er their bosoms.” 





but forget that the pine-snake, whose white 
body with its black stains grows to the 
length of eight feet, is a not infrequent and 
authorized inmate of the houses of the re- 
gion where it is found; and there are more 
than a few young ladies in our proudest cit- 
ies whose fashionable favorite is a baby alli- 
gator—a pretty piece of animated bronze 
when in its infantile state, and a curiously 
inexpensive favorite, since it is said to live 
contentedly on no other food than pine 
knots. There are, however, exceptional and 
individual pets, such as the spider to which 
the captive played his flute, and the weed 
that beguiled another captive’s confinement, 
which have acquired, as one might say, a his- 
torical character; and in all ages there have 
been those on which the owners have dis- 
played their idiosyncrasies—here a monkey, 
and there a mouse, a pig, a flea, a cockerel, 
a quail; and to-day we read of an old lady 
who leaves a legacy to the numberless cats 
about her hearth; and yesterday the ento- 
mological books dealt with the gentleman 
who on no account would suffer his serv- 
ants to destroy that disgusting vermin from 
which most of us recoil as from a creature of 
night and filth, and one specimen of which a 
distinguished preacher, staying overnight at 
an unclean inn, is said to have transfixed with 
a pin on the open hotel Bible at the verse, 
“And every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth shall be an abomination.” 
But all these incidents are only abnormal 
freaks of a natural tendency-—a desire in 
these to lavish love, an impossibility not to 
lavish it; an overflowing pity in those and 
warmth of heart; a necessity in others of 
being loved by some one thing. 

And certainly there are few people of 
lively feelings to whom the devotion of a 
household pet is not a temptation; for the 
human affections are like those playthings 
of moistened leather called suckers, which, 
once applied, cling inseparably, and with 
which we see the boys lift even stones from 
the ground. Seldom can any unfortunate 
or desolate little creature come within their 
sphere but they cling to it presently almost 
as if it were a part of themselves. We fre- 
quently see the poorest people, who, thin 
and pinched as they are, have yet a bone to 
spare for their thin and pinched dog; and 
be they murderers or be they thieves, there 
is one creature in the world that turns to 
them, and whose heart they can make glad. 

The more love expends itself the more it 
grows. The person who has a child gives 
it a dumb pet, and the person who has one 
pet usually adds another,.and love leavens 
the whole. The animals themselves recog- 
nize that they are members of one family, 
and live sometimes on better terms with 
each other than the human members do. 
It was Dr. Goon, we think, who told of the 
cat that seized the escaped bird, unhurt, in 
its mouth, and leaped out of reach with it 
when a strange cat entered the room; and 
we ourselves have often seen in a private 
house, where no instruction of the sort had 
been given, the cat, the dog, and the parrot 
eating contentedly out of the same dish. 

There are few things so pathetic as the 
love of these creatures for their protectors. 
It is the devotion of a faithful nature, shut 
up in darkness, toward a superior being. 
The dog’s master stands to him for a god, 
and he himself is at once slave, friend, and 
worshiper. Nobody can read the account 
of Dickens’s dogs welcoming him back to 
Gadshill from America—the great St. Ber- 
nard fondling his feet and weeping over 
them—without wishing for dogs of his own 
to welcome him as eagerly. 

The house where pets are made much of 
is usually a cheerful house—not only because 
they help to make it so, but because, as their 
presence indicates, kindness and gentleness 
and all the elements of a happy home are to 
be met there. The great silken-eared set- 
ters greet you hospitably at the gate; far 
is suspicion from their noble nature; they 
accompany you to the door; and as it opens, 
the trill of bird-song gives suggestion of 
summer and flowers and sunshine, though it 
be the dreariest day of November ; the cat, 
asleep on her cushion, does not open an eye 
at you; but the little Spitz in the window 
bristles up inquiringly to know if it be a 
trustworthy friend of the house, like the 
faultless watch-dog that he is; and far away 
in the of the kitchen poor Poll’s in- 
fectious laugh is heard: and you can not 
help feeling that here is a place where warm 
hearts and genuine natures keep a little cor- 
ner of the world fresh and sweet. 

There are some famous people of whom we 
can not think without seeing their favorites 
beside them: Emity Bronté and her huge 
dog, Sir WaLTER Scott and his Maida, Scar- 
LATTI and his cat, King CHartEes and his 
spaniel; and we have sometimes felt it to 
be an extenuating circumstance in that roy- 
al scamp’s account that he knew the span- 
iel’s beauty when he saw it, and had the 
grace to love it. 

We think there is nothing more senseless 
than the objection so often urged against 





household pets that they are things to be 
pampered while there are children starving 
in highways and by-ways. Certainly one 
must prevent all the children from starving 
that may be in one’s power, and by no means 
give their bread to dogs; but how far will 
the pet’s small bite and sup go toward keep- 
ing a single child from starving? One’s 
time, too, may be so occupied that the adop- 
tion or the caring for a child, however desira- 
ble, is out of the question. It would be impos- 
sible, perhaps, to give it a part of the atten- 
tion that either its body or its soul requires, 
while the Blenheim or the Angora require no 
time whatever, and are always there to be 
caressed in the spare instant. A dog, says 
some one, is like a perpetual baby in the 
house; he never grows up, and he never tells 
tales. But in all reasonable likelihood, the 
starving child, when it comes along, will re- 
ceive the best treatment in a house where 
pets are the order of the day; for it has been 
our experience to observe that it is only the 
narrow and selfish hearts that have no room 
for pets, and that about the fireside there is 
always something desirable to be found in 
the character of that one whom the dog and 
the cat have chosen for their friend. 

But, as we said in the beginning, it is 
doubtful if the possession of these pets is an 
advantage, despite the pleasure they give. 
For presently they grow old, and presently 
they suffer; and there are few people who 
acknowledge the righteousness of your affec- 
tion for them, or spare your feelings. When 
the little creatures in some cruel extremity 
look up to you for help, it does not add to 
your happiness to think you can not give it. 
When your little Gyp, who seems to you al- 
most like a human being, with his bright and 
frolicking intelligence, becomes the prey of 
the policeman, you forget TENNYSON’s “ Bet- 
ter to have loved and lost,” and wish you 
had never had Gyp at all, and find it no con- 
solation to declare that in this age of chloro- 
form the man who drops poisoned meat about 
for dogs is by far the greater brute of the 
two. The pain, of course, in such instances 
is neither vital nor severe, but you would 
have avoided it altogether by not having 
possessed its first cause, and there is enough 
inevitable pain in the world, it would seem, 
without going about to gather itin. “If I 
have no children to make me laugh, I’ve 
none to make me cry,” said a good old doc- 
tor whom we knew; and correspondingly 
if you have no pets to help make your house 
gay, you have none whose maiming, abstrac- 
tion, and death can help to make it gloomy. 
For let there be any misfortune hovering 
over a house, and let so trifling a thing hap- 
pen as the finding of a canary with his feet 
upturned, and his song frozen in his throat, 
and that trifle brings “death into the world 
and all our woe,” accents the previous trou- 
ble, gives a deeper shadow to the day, and 
for a brief while makes the earth seem a 
place of little but death and destruction. 





WHO IS WHO? 

By GAIL HAMILTON. 

BRAVE and knightly gentleman of 

fourscore and fourteen years held in 

his arms a tiny maiden of not one-twentieth 

so many months. He gazed into her blue 

steadfast eyes, caressed the silky brown 

shadow that was fondly called her hair, 

patted the soft curvature of her cheeks and 

the dimpled shining shoulders, and said, 

half musingly and mournfully, looking back- 

ward, half tenderly and lovingly, looking 

forward, “It is Katy; surely it is Katy, 
plain to see.” 

Now Katy has been in her grave these 
eighty years. 

Eighty years ago Katy, beloved daughter 
and sister, in the fresh full bloom of happy 
girlhood, paled and faded before the eyes 
that wept to see, sank away from the hands 
that could not hold her, disappeared from a 
world that did not miss her, to live only and 
for evermore in hearts whose world was des- 
olated by her going. 

Over that forgotten and unforgotten grave 
eighty rolling years have fled. Nearly every 
form that trod the earth that day sleeps this 
day beneath it. That generation has lapsed 
into a silence never to be broken. What they 
thought and hoped, and planned and loved, 
all that they longed for and worked for and 
dreaded, to all they are alike indifferent. 
Beaming eye and listening ear and throb- 
bing heart, sturdy strength of sinew, tint of 
lip and cheek—the earth has ingulfed them 
all. They exist no more but in the sleep- 
ing daisy and the lightly falling snow. But 
out of the snows of eighty winters and the 
daisies of eighty summers, by what magic 
art I know not, little maid Margaret has 
gathered the eye’s light and the lip’s curve, 
and the chin’s dimple and the cheek’s con- 
tour of little Great-great-aunt Katy, who 
gave them into earth’s keeping now these 
fourscore years ago. 

Behold, I show you a mystery! 
only show it. I can not explain it. 


But I 
Who 





can? None, surely, but He who instituted 
it. What is that wonderful, that incom- 
prehensible law of succession, of inherit- 
ance, of transmission, by which qualities, 
traits, features, go down from father to son, 
from great-uncle to grand-nephew, from re- 
mote ancestor to unseen offspring? We are 
so used to it that we are not surprised ; but 
it is, nevertheless, one of the most hidden 
of secrets. There is some law, but we have 
not begun to grasp it. That a child should 
resemble its parents we can almost persuade 
ourselves that we understand. Love, we 
know, nay, even association, but love, surely 
and strongly, moulds even maturity into 
harmony and even into resemblance. The 
husband and wife, born and reared far from 
each other under circumstances and in a so- 
ciety totally diverse, do sometimes, it is 
said, come to resemble each other. That 
abounding mutual attraction which drew 
them together makes them one in hope and 
love and purpose and sympathy and heart’s 
desire, and brings presently oneness of ex- 
pression and feature. This we may fancy 
that we understand. The children are 
stamped with the image that each cherishes 
most fondly. This, too, is not wholly in- 
comprehensible. But, even here, why does 
one child resemble the father and one the 
mother, and why is a third totally unlike 
both? We only pluck at the skirts of a 
mystery, and it evades us. And why should 
this. boy have the petulance and passion, 
the temperament and even the manners, of 
a great-uncle whom neither his father nor 
his mother ever saw, who died in early 
manhood, and of all the living is remember- 
ed now and recalled only by his sister, who 
sees him reproduced in this little grandson 
after sixty years of silence and seclusion? 
Obedient to what mandate did maid Mar- 
garet look through Katy’s eyes and smile 
with Katy’s lips so loyally that Floyd went 
back through all his bitter, busy years, back 
through his soft Indian summer and his rick 
harvest-time and the sweet spring sunlight, 
to his bright boyhood and his young sister’s 
promise? Why do children and children’s 
children go their separate ways to the ends 


‘of the earth, marry out and out, grow bronzed 


by foreign suns and foreign blood, to be in 
some remote spot recognized as kindred by 
an alien and a stranger through some pecul- 
iar quivering of the eyelid or some singular 
remembered cadence of the voice? By what 
law came that eyelid to quiver, that voice 
to resound through the intermingling and 
fusion, not to say confusion, of years and 
zones and families? Why does that one re- 
semblance strain through a thousand differ- 
ences, and why does it alight only on three 
or four, and shun the three or four score who 
have equal claim to its favor? 

Are the few resemblances we recognize 
not to be compared to the many which we 
inherit from forgotten forefathers? Is it 
that every trick of feature and trait of char- 
acter belonged first to some ancestor, only 
there is no one to tell us who he was? Are 
we but eclecticism and conglomeration, a 
mere second and third hand article—the 
disjecta membra of past generations? Does 
nature mock us? With all our pain and 
toil and eager endeavor, with all our an- 
guish and anger, ambition and hatred, and 
hope and love, are we but treading, after 
all, the old dull round of things? Has all 
this mortal agony and unutterable bliss of 
birth and love and life and death resulted 
only in this, that what was Katy once is 
Margaret now—that a man is simply his 
grandfather? Then why not let Katy keep 
on living? Why not let the grandfather 
stay grandfather? Why should nature be 
at the pains of so many processes to make 
three generations, when it would seem that 
one generation would answer the same pur- 
pose with a great deal less trouble? Why 
did not nature hold out as she began, 

“Wher Anam lived nine hundred years, 
Meruvssxau still more; 
When Enxoou very old appears— 
Sets, Angauam, and Noau?” 
And yet these cases may not be at all to the 
point. I do not know that the children of 
these old patriarchs and their grandchil- 
dren and their great-grandchildren were 
any more original than the offspring of their 
short-lived descendants. Doubtless as EvE 
dandled little Lamecu upon her knees she 
delighted to see and to point out that in his 
forehead he favored METHUSAEL, and that 
he had MEHUJAEL’s nose, and IRaD’s eyes, 
and the bonnie brown hair of ENocn, and 
then, with a deep sigh, she would skip a 
generation, and declare that by his sturdy 
tread and erect little figure you might know 
him the wide world through for ADAM’s own 
grandson! We do not, then, strictly speak- 
ing, inherit traits. We are simply made 
with like tendencies. Margaret has noth- 
ing that Katy ever held, but through some 
remote, deep-buried law of likeness, out of 
the dew and blossom of the earth she gath- 
ers such a loveliness of outline and color as 
Katy drew from the young world of hers. 
Though Katy had lived on till now, Marga- 
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ret would have had her eyes and hair all the 
same. 
At any rate, I am glad that no new order | 
of things was established before my day. I 
humbly admit that I may have given the 
world much trouble; stil! I would a great 
deal rather be alive myself than to have 
some great-great-grandfather still walking 
around, and me only a buttercup or a snow- 
bank! 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


and suit of boys’ clothing illustrated this 
week, and of which cut paper patterns are 
published, is intended for the first trowsers suit, 
which is put on at the age of four or five years, 
and is appropriate in style as long as knee panta- 
loons are worn. This suit is one of the most 
popular of the English designs now in vogue, 
and consists of an easy-fitting English jacket, 
with the “real” vest so coveted by ‘ttle boys, 
and close, snugly fitting knee pantaloons, that 
display well-rounded limbs to advantage, and are 
not clumsy, as were the full pleated garments 
formerly worn. The jacket exteads well over 
the hips, and fits there smoothly ; its back seams 
are wide apart at the waist in true English fash- 
ion; the shoulders are short and jaunty, with 
sleeves projecting slightly above the armhole, 
while the front has a pretty revers collar turned 
back to disclose the high vest anderneath. The 
vest is buttoned up closely, and merely bound 
all around. For very short, chubby little fellows a 
sham vest is sometimes preferred ; it is sewed to 
the jacket, and the fronts of the jacket are very 
much sloped toward the buttons to display the 
vest, which is there cut in two sharp points. The 
knee pantaloons follow the outlines of the limbs 
perfectly, being just loose enough for ease, and 
fitting too closely to wrinkle or look clumsy. 
From three to six buttons are set on the outside 
seam above the knee. ‘These suits are made of 
dark blue, brown, or green cloth, either with plain 
surface or else with almost invisible diagonal or 
straight lines. Brown suits are considered espe- 
cially stylish, but dark blue, which is really dark 
enough to be called blue-black, is the popular 
color. The most stylish suits are made very 
plainly, a wide binding with one row of Prussian 
braid being all that is necessary in the way of 
ornament; other suits have a row of wide braid 
with one of narrow soutache above it—the latter 
either straight or curled—put on around the gar- 
ment plainly, with little fanciful designs at the 
corners, on the sleeves, and in front. Blue steel, 
silver, ancl gilt buttons are all used, but a repped 
or twill button of silk and worsted of the color of 
the cloth is in better taste. Every-day suits are 
made in the same fashion of various gray cloths, 
and of checked, striped, and invisible plaids of 
white and black combined. Tailors charge from 
$10 to $24 for English suits. The shirt waists 
worn with these suits, and to which the panta- 
loons are buttoned, is an ordinary pleated blouse- 
waist with turned-over collar, shirt sleeves, and 
a belt. Bright scarlet or blue worsted long 
stockings, gartered above the knee, or held up by 
an elastic band hanging from the belt, complete 
the suit; the balmoral stockings, with colored 
stripes around the leg, are also worn. The shoes 
are half-high Polish buttoned boots, with thick 
projecting soles and low broad heels. ‘The hat 
is an Alpine felt with indented crown, or else a 
fanciful seal-skin turban, An extra pattern of 
full knickerbocker trowsers gathered around the 
leg is furnished with this suit, as many mothers 
prefer them for slender boys, and to give variety 
to their clothing. 

The overcoat is of simple shape, with an air 
of style and comfort about it. It is a long, sin- 
gle-breasted sack, made with a fly front, pock- 
ets in abundance, and a small turned-over collar, 
which may be of velvet or of the cloth. The 
round cape is very deep, and should not be per- 
manently fastened to the coat, as it is only worn 
in midwinter. A row of silk braid or binding 
is the best finish for its edge. Blue-black cloth 
of plain surface is the material most used, though 
occasionally the rough chinchilla cloths and fur 
beavers are chosen. ‘These overcoats at the fur- 
nishing houses cost from $10 to $27, according 
to size and quality. 


PARISIAN BLACK COSTUMES FOR LADIES, 


French correspondents write that the fancy 
for the universally becoming black toilettes in- 
creases in Paris, instead of being on the wane, 
and that Worth and Pingat rival each other in 
the extravag and eleg of their black 
dresses and mantles. For the street they pre- 
pare black silk and velvet suits with skirts that 
are plain and flat in front, while the back is 
trimmed with flounces alternately of velvet and 
silk. Above this is worp a velvet casaque with 
a short basque behind, and deeply pointed front, 
or else with long square basques in front. This 
casaque is edged with jet fringe; the revers and 
cuffs appear to be of solid: jet, and there are 
strips of jet galloon the entire length of the 
sleeves, Other velvet casaques are without jet, 
but are bordered with silver-fox fur. For the 
house, on dressy occasions, there are also ele- 
gant black silk dresses made in the Medicis 
style, and glittering with fine jet beads cut in 
many small facets. For full-dress dinners there are 
black tulle dresses made over silk, and trimmed 
with the new embroidered laces. These dresses 
are usually all black, but young ladies prefer 
for trimming the gay embroideries of scarlet 
poppies or moss-rose wreaths wrought in net 
and applied to the dress. Steel beads mixed 
with black embroidery are very effective in the 
evening, and there is also an effort to introduce 
gilt passementerie on black ball dresses. Needle- 








work in the brilliant India colors is done on black 


Sicilienne cloth over dresses, and on velvet wraps 
for the opera. Other black wraps of cashmere 
or Sicilienne are nearly covered with soutache in 
which steel or jet beads are introduced, and the 
garment is edged with heavy fringe and a ruche 
of curled ostrich feathers. Casaques, mantillas, 
sacques, and Dolmans of this kind are all im- 
ported, costing from $150 to $300. 


TOYS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


The shops are gay with Christmas toys not- 
withstanding the panic, but in consequence of 
hard times there is a great reduction in the 
prices of toys and all fancy goods this season. 
For the little girls there are wax dolls of endless 
variety, far prettier than the old-fashioned china 
dolls, and at all prices, beginning as low as 25 
cents, and ending with the life-size doll brought 
from the Vienna Exposition, and valued at $150. 
Wax dolls at 25 cents represent bald-headed in- 
fants in cap and night slip, while those with real 
hair, or something that closely imitates it, are sold 
as low as 45 cents, and others, that open and shut 
their eyes, may be bought for 60 cents. French 
bisque dolls, with moving heads, cost all the wa 
from 75 cents to $5. The more expensive do 
have real eyebrows and lashes, and hair that 
may be combed and braided, and tiny hair-pins 
are shown for fastening it up. The handsomest 
Roman wax dolls are jointed in every limb, even 
the wrists and ankles moving freely. Blonde 
beauties with violet eyes are still the favorite 
dolls, but they are rivaled this winter by Roman 
faces with Titian red hair, and Spanish maidens, 
whose raven tresses are braided in coronets, and 
ornamented with drooping crimson roses. A 
bisque doll in bridal array of white satin, lace 
veil, and pearls is marked $25; other dolls, 
dressed as characters in well-known operas, are 
miniature effigies of Patti, Lucca, and Nilsson. 
Boy dolls are largely imported, with short hair 
parted on one side, and pretty little sailor or 
English suits of clothes. It is amusing to look 
over the furnishing department for dolls, where 
every thing in the way of an outfit is prepared, 
from a tooth-brush to a set of jewelry! Patterns 
for doll clothes similar to those furnished in 
the Bazar Supplements are arranged in boxes, 
marked ‘‘ Dollie’s ‘rousseau,” and are varied in 
size to suit dolls of all lengths. 

The mechanical toys are very handsome this 
winter. One marked $50 is a comical monkey 
arrayed in Louis XIV. costume, with powdered 
wig and laces, seated at a harp, upon which he 
seems to play; while he nods his head wisely 
and opens his huge mouth, the music-box below 
plays lively French airs. Another novelty is a 
peacock with gorgeous plumage of real feathers, 
that upon being wound up, struts up and down 
the room, raising and lowering his tail, and mov- 
ing his head from side to side. Another is a 
gayly dressed troubadour, who bows politely, and 
strokes with his fingers the strings of a guitar 
for which the box beneath supplies the music. 
An elegantly dressed ballet-dancer pirouettes on 
one toe around a toy parlor to the sound of sim- 
ilar music. Still another musical toy represents 
a lady seated at a piano moving her fingers over 
the keys, while a foreign-looking professor stands 
beside her and beats time as she plays. Among 
inexpensive mechanical toys is a doll’s sewing- 
machine that is regularly threaded, and will sew 
after a fashion: price $2. At the same price 
is a gayly dressed Scotchman, who dances the 
Highland fling, and provides the music also, after 
being wound up. There are, besides, many other 
dancers dressed as sailors, negroes, and tight- 
rope performers. 

A curious toy is a skinny-looking rooster made 
of some thin membrane gayly painted, which, on 
being inflated, swells to an enormous size, then 
crows very naturally as the wind escapes, and he 
sinks back to his original proportions. A doll 
made of the same material, and looking like the 
merest rag, is inflated to the size of a giantess, 
and utters lamentable cries as she collapses, 
Among instructive toys boys with mechanical 
genius will be delighted with the new improved 
locomotives with tenders, valves, whistle, and 
every thing perfect. These cost from $12 to $40. 
There are also steam fire-engines with hose that 
throw a streanr four feet high: the prices range 
from $4 25 to $4 80. For both boys and girls 
there are German boxes of wooden butterflies, of 
twenty or thirty varieties, painted, and labeled 
with their specific names; v",«:ated butterflies 
and paints are then furnishes for the child to 
make copies. A box of comic paper figures rep- 
resenting the cries of Paris, has the faces cut out 
of the heads, and the child must learn to place 
them properly. The ‘‘ Little Flower-maker’” is a 
box deus for artificial flowers, with models 
and instructions for making them. For the boys 
are little chests marked the ‘‘ Clever Carpenter,” 
the “ Ship-builder,” ete., containing tools, designs, 
and instructions, The German architectural 
boxes, with colored woods for building, are far 
more tasteful and intricate than when first intro- 
duced. 

Menageries are displayed with performing ani- 
mals that come out of their cages and dance un- 
der direction of a showman: price $19. Small- 
er menageries and Noah’s Arks have jointed 
wooden animals not easily broken, and may be 
bought separately. More expensive animals, 
sold singly, have natural skins, and are perfectly 
shaped. There are spotted horses, Shetland po- 
nies, and shaggy lions, each for $6. A lamb as 
large as life, with snowy fleece, a blue ribbon and 
bell around its neck, turns its head and bleats 
most piteously: all for $8. Shaggy poodles, 
marked $4 25, open their mouths, but happily 
do not snarl or bark. For $6 is a meek-look- 
ing cow that turns its head and lows, and may 
also be milked, provided some milk is poured 
down its back. 

Among the new games is dice croquet for the 
parlor, interesting to grown-up children as well 
as to the little folks. - The jngglers’ tricks once 








so costly are now made at less expense. A box 
furnished with every thing necessary for the sev- 
eral games of chess, backgammon, draughts, 
dominoes, cribbage, whist, and bézique is sold 
for $36. 

VARIETIES, 


For the boys are guns of every description— 
popguns, shot-guns, needle-guns, Chassepots, and 
mitrailleuses— costing from 38 cents to $3 75 
each. Drums of tiniest size are 20 cents, and 
these range up to $5 for bass drums. Hobby- 
horses begin with small painted wooden ones on 
rockers at $5, and increase to the large spring- 
ing ponies covered with natural skins, worth from 
$18 to $25. Rocking-horses with chairs for girls 
cost from $1 50 to $3. 

The Christmas-tree ornaments are prettier 
than ever. For the foot of the tree is a new 
Santa Claus, with longer, whiter beard than the 
old fellow generally wears, and also female figures 
distributing gifts ; for the top are flying angels— 
cheap little angels for 25 cents, and gay, gorgeous 
seraphim for $2 50 each. The fruits are trans- 
parent and natural-looking—great clusters of 
grapes, white, red, and purple, bunches of cher- 
ries, and currants. Chinese lanterns of brightest- 
colored papers cost from 12 cents to $1 45 each; 
and there are bright tin reflectors of every possi- 
ble shape, crystal and glass tubes of every color, 
with jumping-jacks and pendent figures bounding 
up and down from rubber strings. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
boys’ clothing and ladies’ dresses, to Messrs. 
Brooks Broruers; and A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and for toys, to Enricu’s Temple of Fashion ; 
Lorp & TayLor; and Straspurcer & PFeir- 
FER. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue friends of the eminent author Monsieur 
C. Hippgau, of Paris, who visited this country 
in 1869, under the auspices of the French Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, to report on the con- 
dition of American schools, and who afterward 
published an exhaustive work on the subject, 
will be grieved to hear that his daughter, Mrs. 
Tuomas HammonD, of Crown Point, New York, 
with her husband and three children, all went 
down in the ill-fated Villedu Havre. Mrs. Ham- 
MOND was a lady of lovely character and rare ac- 
complishments, and her loss, with that of her 
husband, will be widely felt in the community 
where they belonged. Mr. HaMMOND was a 
wealthy and influential resident of Crown Point, 
and, with his brother JoHn, owned extensive 
iron works and mines in the northern part of 
this State. Mrs. Hammonp had not revisited 
her native land since her marriage. She was on 
the way to spend the winter with her father in 
Paris, and to meet her only sister, Mrs. JamEs 
8. Merriam, of New York, who has been in Eu- 
rope several months for the improvement of her 
health. Mr. Merriam had intended to accom- 

y the party, but becoming impatient to re- 
Join his family, sailed a few weeks ago, and thus 
escaped being involved in their destruction. The 
state-room of the Hammonp family was on the 
ya side of the vessel, which was struck by the 

hh Harn, and probably they met with a merci- 
fully swift death. It is a question if they were 
not happier in thus sharing a common fate than 
if one had been left to suffer the tortures of 
memory during the rest of a broken life. 

—Danie_ Boong, though not ‘“‘a man of the 
prima facie class,” in a literary point of view, 
was nevertheless a zealous man and a good man 
and an accurate surveyor, as may be inferred from 
eo following verbatim statement made by him- 
self: 

“ June 14,1791. Laide for Wri114m Aen ten acres 
of Land Situate on the South Este Side of Cruked Crik 
in the county of Konhawwba and ded as follows 
viz Beginning at a red oke and Hickury thence North 
56 West 23 poles to a stake thence South 34 West 58 
poles to the beginning, Danret Boonz.” 

—What are we to say about Mrs. Lucy Carney, 
a colored woman of Battle Creek, Michigan, who 
is one hundred and twelve years old, and recol- 
lects the battle of Monmouth, in which she saw 
a party of British dragoons chasing a squad of 
Continentals? Late in life she was taken to 
Ohio and given her liberty. But the a 

int about the old party is that she drinks un- 

mited tea, and has always used tobacco. 

—Another Swedish nightingale has been dis- 
covered—MartuHa ERIcsson, a servant-girl of 
Stockholm. Her voice is said to be so marvel- 
ous as to point her out as a future rival to Nixs- 
son, Parti, and the rest of them. 

—There is a laudable desire to know who is 
the lady of this city mentioned by the New York 
correspondent of the Troy Press as being “‘ au- 
thor, doctor, artist, and actress, and who has 
won euccess in each of the four professions. 
After breakfast in the morning she will write 
for a couple hours on her story or essay for the 
periodical that employs her. From ten to two 
she practices medicine, and receives patients in 
her office. She then works at her easel as a 
painter till six, and makes pretty —, which 
always find ready sale. After dinner and an 
hour’s rest she will go to the theatre at which 
she is engaged, and play the part for which she 
may be set down in the cast. Did any body 
ever know a man who could do any thing like 
this? Besides all, she is accomplished in the 
pretty feminine arts, knows how to make her 
own clothes, and is the mother of robust boys.”’ 
Who is this versatile genius and very practical 
woman ? 

—A gentleman who recently attended divine 
service at the little parish church of Crathie on 
a communion Sunday relates how the Queen of 
England joined in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper in that Scotch Presbyterian church. ‘ At 
the commencement of the communion service 
her Majesty and ladies left the — pew, walk- 
ed down stairs, and entered Dr. TayLor’s seat. 
which was covered as a communion-table, and 

rtook of the elements of the Lord’s Supper. 

r. ROBERTSON, being ruling elder of the church, 
attended on her Majesty and party, the Queen 
handing him her token along with the other la- 
dies. Dr. TayLor; the minister of Crathie, took 
a piece of the bread, broke it, handed a piece 
first to the Rev. Mr. Cowan, his assistant for the 
day, and then to the Queen, out of his hand, and 
then handed her the cup. Her Majesty kept her 
seat until the two verses of the 103d Psalm were 








sung, after Dr. TaYLor had addressed the com- 
municants, when her Majesty left for the palace.”’ 

—Miss AnTorneTTe STERLING, one of the 
finest contraltos this country has produced, is 
singing with great success at the London Cov- 
ent Garden concerts. 

—Joun T. Forp last week conveyed to the 
United States, for $100,000, the old theatre build- 
— which Presicent LixcoLy was assassin- 
ated. 

—Certain historical associations were revived 
at Alexandria, Virginia, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, at the celebration of Christ Church centen- 
nial, General WASHINGTON was a member of 
the first vestry of the parish, and fora long while 
one of its leading members. In this church 
also General Ropert E. Lee was confirmed and 
served as avestryman. One relic has been care- 
fully preserved, namely, the Bible which was 
once the property of General WasHinoTon, and 
was presented to the church by Gzorez Wass- 
INGTON Parke Custis. The pew which was 
once owned by the Father of his Country has 
not been entirely shorn of its original greatness, 
for it is still one of those old-fashioned large 
square boxes so rarely seen nowadays. The old 
parish register is a curiosity. It contains some 
of the quaintest expressions, and has numerous 
allusions to the customs of pre-revolutionary 
times ; in fact, until 1789, many civil affairs seem 
to have come under the jurisdiction of the ves- 
wk such as imposing fines for killing deer out 
of season, apprenticing children, punishing Sab- 
bath-breakers, etc. The seats in ihe ebhurch were 
allotted to the parishioners according to their 
dignity, until the disestablishment, after which 
the church was supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. General WASHINGTON was one of the 
foremost to set a good example in this respect. 
He was already a pew-owner, having paid £36 10s, 
for his pew soon after the church was erected. 

—There are two elderly ladies living near New- 
port, Kentucky, named TRUESDELL, and aged 
respectively eighty-eight and seventy years, who 
own 600 acres of land, and cultivate a large por- 
tion, doing nearly all the work themselves. 
They say if they were nct poor they would move 
to the city and live at their ease. Their land is 
all very fine, and worth at least $50 an acre, con- 
rs ead their poverty consists in being worth 


—A private letter from Rome, dated Novem- 
ber 2, published in the Hvening Post, gives the 
following account of a curious interview be- 
tween two noted personages : 


“ Joaquin Mites, the o—— poet, was here yester- 
day, and I requested a friend to present him to Miss 
Hoses, the sculptor. The interview was thus de- 
scribed to me: When the studio was reached Miss Hos- 
MER appeared on the threshold to receive her guests. 
After the presentation, without making the usual salu- 
tations, Mu.ter stopped short, and in his peculiar 
manner examined curiously his hostess, and then 
blurted, ‘ Hosmer, I like your eye.’ The circuit of the 
studio was then begun. Mutuer hari but little to say 
until the party approached a fine statue, around the 
base of which were two serpents, twined around one 
another. These he regarded intently, exclaiming, 
‘Hosmer, I’m a savage. I don know much about 
your beautifal forms and figures, but I do know what 
a serpent is like; and dern me if they ain’t the best I 
ever saw.’ The last statue was some beautiful ideal 
affair of Miss Hosmer’s. This seemed to atiract the 
poet immensely, for after a long stare he ejaculated 

azing upon the marble, ‘ Hosmer, you're a great man ry 
t is needless to say that our glited count oman 
prizes highly the rough but sincere and complimenta- 
ry criticism.” 


—The Rev. Henry WarpD Beecuer, in one of 
his late lecture-room talks, illustrated the im- 
possibil'ty of eer Berm Divine Providence by 
companag himself with his brother CHar.Es, 
who, he said, was his twin in every thing but 
birth. CHARLES had a better head than his 
brother, and promised to make a shrewder man. 
But somehow if an accident happened to any 
body, it was sure to be to CHaRues. It was 
CHARLES that broke his leg, that had a white 
swelling on his knee, that was blown up with 

npowder, that fell down stairs and cut a gash 
n his cheek, and then, as if symmetry was need- 
ed, fell down and cut the other one. He grew 
up, and had a lovely family. His oldest son was 
shot in the rebellion, hobbled back, and was shot 
again, and then went into the regular army. On 
the border he was surrounded by Indians and 
killed, and the Judgment-day will have to search 
all over the plains for his bones. His own boy, 
on the contrary, went through the war, and came 
out with only a bruise. is brother CHARLES 
had two daughters. They went sailing on a lake 
in the very sight of his house, and were drowned. 
All this was a mystery to Mr. Begcuer, but it 
was only left for him to believe blindly, implicit- 
ly, in the overruling wisdom and justice of Di- 
vine Providence. 

—It is reported that the post of French min- 
ister at Washington has been tendered to M. 
Fournier, and that the Marquis de Noailles will 
be transferred to Rome. 

—Speaking of ‘‘ blue Presbyterians,” the New 
York Hvangelist thus speaks of the origin of the 
application of that term in a denominational 
way: “Some contend that it originated from 
the blue flag carried by the Presbyterian forces, 
or the blue watch-fires of the Covenanters. But 
Dean STANLEY, in his lectures on the history of 
the Church of Scotland, says: ‘The distinct 
dress of the Scotch Presbyterian clergy was a 
blue gown and a broad blue bonnet. The Epis 
copalian clergy, on the other hand, either wore 
no distinctive dress in public services, or else 
wore a black gown. From this arose the con- 
trasting epithets of ‘‘ Black Prelacy” and “ True 
Blue Presbyterianism.’’ Several of our minis- 
ters in this city wear very dark blue gowns.’ 
Query: Could the Dean of Canterbury, after 
his irregular fraternizing with our Presbyterian 
brethren, be fairly described as ‘black and 
blue?’”’ 

—The Emperor W1L114M holds rigidly to the 
sentiment expressed two years ago at Constance, 
Switzerland, and reiterated in his late reply to 
the Pope’s letter. Two years ago he said, “I 
have entered on the inheritance of the old em- 
perors, but I will never lead a pope’s horse by 
the bridle.” While the Emperor spoke he was 
in the council-hall and looking ata resco paint- 
ing of a triumphal procession, in which the Em- 
pe SIGISMUND is represented as leading Pope 

ARTIN’S horse. 

—The late Sir Henry Ho.uanp, who died re- 
cently at eighty-five, was one of the very few 
men living who had dined with SHeriman and 
been intimate with Byron. At a party once 
given by Dickens he said that he had played 
whist with TALLEYRAND, and, when quite a child, 
had seen General WASHINGTON, 
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Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Toutiy Cap witn Prxyx Vetver Risson. This cap of 
figured black tulle is trimmed with black lace two inches wide and 
white blonde an inch and three-quarters wide, and with loops and 
ends of pink velvet ribbon an inch and seven-eighths wide. 

Fig, 2.—Tuiie anp Lace Cap with Green Gros Grain Ris- 
non. This cap is arranged on a foundation of stiff lace, of figured 
black tulle, white blonde an inch and three-quarters.and two inches 
wide, and loops and ends of green gros grain ribbon three inches 
wide. 

Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiry anp Lace Cap with Brive Rrepoy. 
The trimming for this cap of plain white Swiss muslin consists of 
box-pleated ruffles of the material, lace insertion an inch wide, lace 
of the seme width, and bows of blue velvet ribbon and gros grain 
vibbon of the same color. 

Ladies’ 
Winter Cloaks, 
Figs. 1-4. 


Figs. 1 and 4.— 
Steer Biver Bea- 
vER CLoTH CLOAK. 
The trimming for 
this cloak of steel 
blue beaver cloth 
consists of a bind- 
ing and folds of 
black gros grain, 
braiding of black 
silk cord, twisted 
silk fringe, passe- 
menterie buttons, 
and cord bands. 

Figs. 2 and 3.— 
Oxtve Green Draconat Ciotn CroaKk. This 
cloak of olive green diagonal cloth is trimmed 
with ruches of black gros grain and with strips 
of black marten. 


Ladies’ Collarettes and Sleeves, 
Figs. 1-6 

























See illustrations on page 821. 

Figs. 1-3.—Crére Lisse anp Lace 
CoLLARETTE AND SieEves. The 
foundation of this collarette consists 
of two bias strips of double crépe lisse, 
each nineteen inches and a quarter 
long and an inch and a half wide, which 
are sloped off on one end from the bot- 
tom toward the top to a length of 
eighteen inches and three - quarters. 
On the under edge they are rounded 
off from the back (sloped) edge toward 
the front edge. Edge each of these 


Fig. 2.—Tutie anp Lace CaP With UREN 
Gros Gran Rippon. 





Fig. 1.—LuLLe Car with Pink VELVET Rippon. 








parts on the top with a side-pleated crépe lisse ruffle an inch and a 
quarter wide. The remaining part of the pieces is covered with 
pleated crépe lisse. The parts of the collarette after being covered 
in this manner are sewed up in the middle of the back, and trimmed 
with gathered Bruges lace two inches and three-quarters. wide. 
Fig. 3 shows a full-sized section of the lace. Fig. 2 shows the sleeve 
to match the collarette. For this sleeve cut of Swiss muslin a 
straight piece ten inches long and fifteen inches and a quarter wide, 
sew up the sides, and hem the upper edge narrow. Gather the un- 
der edge of the sleeve to a width of nine inches and three-quarters, 
and join it with a crépe lisse ruffle. This ruffle consists of a strip 
nineteen inches and a quarter long, three inches and a half wide in 
the middle, and two inches and a quarter wide on the sides, which 
is run in narrow tucks on the under edge, and bordered with lace. 
The ends of the strip are sewed together, and the upper edge is 
gathered to suit the width of the sleeves. 

Figs. 4-6.—TuLiz CoLLaRETTE AND SLEEVES, WITH CROCHET 
Grip Epe1ne. 
The collarette and 
sleeves are made 
of plain tulle. The 
trimming consists 
of an edging in cro- 
chet gimp. Ar- 
range the founda- 
tion of the collar 
and sleeves by the 
description of the 
crépe lisse collar 
and sleeves, Figs. 
land3. The cro- 
chet gimp edging, 
which borders the 
under edge of the 
collar and sleeves, 
is worked with fine white thread in two parts in 
the following manner: First work on a metal 
needle, or coarse hair-pin, three pieces of gimp 
by the description given of Fig. 4, . 
page 293, Harper's Bazar, No. 19, 
Vol. VI. This gimp has long loops on 
one side and short loops on the other 
side. Join two of the finished pieces 
of gimp on the sides furnished with 
short loops with one round, * fasten- 
ing together the next two loops on the 
first piece of gimp with 1 sc. (single 
crochet), then work 3 ch. (chain stitch), 
fasten together the next two loops of 
the second piece of gimp with 1-sc. 
and 3 ch.; repeat from *. On the 
sides furnished with long loops of these 
two pieces of gimp crochet one round 
each as follows: Always alternately 
twist the next loop twice with the cro- 























Fig. 3.—Swiss Musiix anp Lace CaP wii 
Brive Rrpson. 
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Fig. 1.—Stee. Brive Beaver Crots 


Fig. 2.—Oxive Green Diaconat Cioru 
Croax.—Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Croax.—Front.—{See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 3.—Onive Green Diaconat CioTa 
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Fig. 4.—Steet Bios Beaver Ciota 


CioaKx.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] , Croax.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Fics, 1-4.—LADIES’ WINTER CLOAKS. 
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Fig. 1.—Créry Lisse 
anpd Lace COLLARETTE. 
kig. 3.—Bruces Lace Epamne.—[See Figs. 1 and 2.] [See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
chet needle, work 1 sc. on this loop, then 1 ch. This completes one part of the edging. Now 
take the third piece of gimp, and for the under edge of the edging work, first, on the side furnished 
with the long loops, two rounds as follows: Ist round.—* Of.the next two loops side by side lay 
the first loop over the second, and on both loops crochet 4 de. (double crochet) separated each by 
4 ch., 1 ch., 7 sc. on the next 7 loops twisted once with the crochet needle, then 1 ch. ; repeat 
from *. 2d round.—» 1 sc. on the next middle 4 ch, worked always between 2 de. in the pre- 
ceding round, 7 ch., 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on the next single ch, before the following 7 sc. 
in the preceding round, 1 ste. on the following single ch. 
after the next 7 sc., 7 ch., and repeat from *. Crochet 
one round more on the side furnished with short loops as 
follows: Of the three loops above the next hollow of a 
scallop lay the first and second loop over the third loop, and 
on these three loops crochet 1 sc., six times alternately 4 
ch., 1 se. on the next loop, then 4 ch. ; repeat from >. 
Join both parts of the edging as shown by the illustration, 
sewing the corresponding stitches together from the wrong 
side with overhand stitches. Finally, sew the finished 
edging on the outer edge of the collarette and sleeves. 





BOY’S WARDROBE. 


FOR BOYS FROM 4 TO 9 YEARS OLD (WITH CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS). 

\ TE have been repeatediy urged to publish cut paper 

patterns of a boy’s wardrobe, corresponding to the 
girl’s wardrobe which was so popular last summer, and 
which should com- 
prise a complete set of 
boys’ outer garments. The present patterns are in the latest 
and most approved fashion, and include the sack overcoat 
with deep cape, which is so generally worn by little boys, an 
English cutaway jacket, high vest, knee pantaloons, and knick- 
erbocker trowsers. Six sizes are given, from 21 to 26 inches 
bust measure, for boys from 4 to 9 years old. To take the 
size pass a tape measure straight around the body, under tlie 
jacket, drawing it rather tight. The quantity of cloth esti- 
mated in the description is for the smallest size, or for a boy 4 
years old. One-third of a yard is added for every year of age. 
In cutting cloth with a nap be particular to have it run-toward 
the bottom of the garment. 





Fig. 2.—Crépe Liss anp Lace 


Steeve.—[See Fig. 1.] 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

Tuts wardrobe comprises five articles—fly-front sack over- 
coat with cape, jacket, vest, knee pantaloons, and knicker- 
bockers., 

Sack Overcoat with Carr.—This pattern is in seven 
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(Cut veer 
Vest, Knee Pa 
Sizes, from 21 to 2% 
Twenty-five Cents.) 


, and Knic 
Inches Buat 


pieces—front, back, cape, sleeve, 
collar, and two pocket flaps, It is 
single-breasted, and closes with a 
fly front. Each frontis faced, ‘The 
left front is stitched two inches be- 
low the lower button-hole and two 
inches back up to the neck, and is 
tacked across between each button- 
hole. Lap the extra width at the 
left side of the back over the right, 
and tack the parts. There is a 
pocket in the left breast, and one 
in each front skirt. All are finished 
with flaps—the small one is for the 
breast pocket. Cut an opening be- 
tween the perforations for the pock- 
ets. The cape is quite deep, and 
buttons on the coat under the col- 
lar. The perforations show where 








Boy’s WAarpropE—KNICKERBOCKERS. 
r Patterns of Boy's Wardrobe, consisting of Sack Overcoat 


(Cut Pa 
with Cape, Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knickerbockers. Sor 
Boys from 4 to9 Years old, in six Sizes, from 21 to 26 Inches Bust 
Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 








Boy's Warprope—Sack Overcoat witH Cape. 
Patterns of Boy’s Wardrobe, consisting of Sack Overcoat with Cape, Jacket, 
ntaloons, 


kerbockers, for Boys from 4 to 9 Years old, in six 
Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of 
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Fig. 4.—TctLe CoLLARETTE WITH 
Crocnet Grup Eperne. 


[See Figs. 5 and 6.]} Fig. 6.—Crocuer Gimp Epemse.—{See Figs. 4 and 5.} 


to cut the button-holes on the cape. The neck is finished with a collar, and turned down in the 

line of perforations. The coat sleeve is sewed plain in the armhole. The perforations show the 

size and form of the under part. Place the longest seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back part 

of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. Make a small seam on the 

front at the neck where the \/ is taken out. The edges of the garment are finished with braid. Be 

particular, in cutting the button-holes, not to cut through the outside cloth, but only the fly under- 
| neath. Cut the cape with the longest straight edge laid on the fold of the cloth to avoid a seam. 

Quantity of material, 54 inches wide, for a boy of four 

years, 114 yards. Braid, 6 yards. I 

Jacket.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, back, 
sleeve, collar, and pocket flap. The perforations in the front 
show where to place the buttons and button-holes, to turn 
back the revers, to make a small seam, and to put in the 
pocket and sew on the pocket flap. Those in the sleeve 
show the size and form of the under part, and where to sew 
on the braid to form acuff. ‘Those in the collar show where 
it should be creased, and well shrunken in with the iron, so 
as to fit the neck. Close the seams; lap the extra width 
of the front over the back, and tack it firmly; lap the extra 
width at the left side of the back over the right, and tack 
the parts. Cut an opening on each side of the front between 
the perforations for the pocket, and sew on the pocket flap. 
Sew the hollowing edge of the collar to the neck, placing the 
seams in the back evenly together, and with the narrow end 
of the collar to the front. Place the outside seam of the 
sleeve at the notch in the back of the armhole, holding the 
sleeve toward you when sewing it in. Bind the edges of the 
garment with braid. 
If the sleeve is too long 
or too short, add to or take off from the top as much as may 
_be needed. An allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in 
the pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a boy of four years, 
116 yards. Braid, 2 yards. ; 

Vest.—This pattern is in two pieces—front and back. The 
eollar is cut on the front, and sewed on the back. ‘The per- 
forations show where to place the buttons and to cut for the 
pocket. The back is closed down to the notch. Bind the 
edges with braid. Close the front from the neck with buttons 
and button-holes. An allowance for quarter-inch seams is 
made inthis pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a boy of four years, 
half a yard. Braid, 14 yards. ‘ ' 

Knee Pantatoons.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, 
back, front and back waistband. The perforations in the 





Fig. 5.—Tutite SLEEVE witH 
Crocnet Grup Epere. 
[See Fig. 4.] 





front show where to place the buttons. 
Place the pocket between the notches 
in the outside edge of the front. Sew 
the short waistband plain to the top of 
the front. Sew the remaining waist- 
band to the back in the same manner, 
allowing the end of this band to come 
to the edge of the facing cut on the 
front edge of the back. This facing 
is of sufficient width to allow the front 
waistband to lap over and button 
smoothly. ‘Turn under the bottom at 
the notch on each side for a hem. 
Bind the edges with braid. Place 
three buttons near the bottom of the 
front at the outside seam according to 
the perforations, and as clearly shown 
by the illustration. The pantaloons 
can be buttoned to a shirt-waist. An 





Boy's WarpRoBE—JACKET, Vest, AND KNEE 
PanTALoons.—[Puor. py Rockwoop. } 

[Cut Paper Patterns of Boy’s Wardrobe, consisting of Sack Overcoat 
with Cape, Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knickerbockers, for 
Boys from 4 to 9 Years old, in six Sizes, from 21 to 26 Inches Bust 
Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-sive Cents.) 
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allowance for quarv:. inch seams is made in this 
pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
boy of four years, three-quarters of a yard. 

KNICKERBOCKER ‘irowsERs.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, back, front and back of 
waistband. Turn ender the bottom at the notch 
on each side for » hem. Place the pocket be- 
tween the two upper notches in the outside edge 
of the front. Lap the outside edge of the front 
over the front edge =f the back, leaving the seam 
open below the lower notch near the bottom part 
of the leg. Two side pleats, according to the 
notches, turning toward the front, are laid in the 
front at the top, and the short waistband is sewed 
on. Lay two similar pleats in the back, turning 
toward the back. Sew the remaining waistband 
to the back, allowing the end of this waistband 
to come to the edge of the facing cut on the front 
edge of the back. This facing is of sufficient 
width to allow the front waistband to lap over 
and button smoothly. Bind the edges with 
braid. Run an elastic cord through the hem, 
and fasten the trowsers below the knee with rib- 
bons on the outside seam. ‘These trowsers can 
be worn with jacket and vest, or shirt-waist. 
An allowance for quarter-inch seams is made in 
this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a 
boy of four years, 1 yard. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LET HER DIE. 


Arter the scene which was described in the 
last chapter there was a very sad time indeed in 
Keppel Street. ‘The Countess had been advised 
by the Sergeant and Mrs. Bluestone to take her 
daughter immediately abroad, in the event of the 
interview with Daniel Thwaite being unsatisfac- 
tory. It was believed by all concerned, by the 
Bluestones and the Goffes, by Sir William Pat- 
terson, who had been told of the coming inter- 
view, and by the Countess herself, that this would 
not be the case. They had all thought that Lady 
Anna would come ont from that meeting disen- 
gaged and free to marry whom she would—and 

thought also that within a very few weeks 
of emancipation she would accept her cous- 
in’s hand. The Solicitor-General had communi- 
cated with the Earl, who was still in town, and 
the Earl again believed that he might win the 
heiress. But should the girl prove obstinate, 
“take her away at once—very far away—to 
Rome, or some such place as that.” Such had 
been Mrs. Bluestone’s advice, and in those days 
Rome was much more distant than it is now. 
** And don't let any body know where you are go- 
ing,” added the Sergeant—‘“‘ except Mr. Goffe.” 
The Countess had assented; but when the mo- 
ment came there were reasons against her sud- 
den departure. Mr. Goffe told her that she 
must wait at any rate for another fortnight. 
The presence of herself and her daughter was 
necessary in London for the signing of deeds 
and completion of the now merely formal proofs 
of identity. And money was again scarce. A 
great deal of money had been spent lately, and 
unless money was borrowed without security, 
and at a great cost—to which Mr. Goffe was 
averse—the sum needed could hardly be pro- 
vided at once. Mr, Goffe recommended that no 
day earlier then the 20th December should be 
fixed for their departure. 

It was now the end of November, and it be- 
came a question how the intermediate time 
should be passed. The Countess was resolved 
that she would hold no pleasant intercourse at 
all with her danghter. e would not even tell 
the girl of her purpose of going abroad. From 
hour to hour she assured herself with still-increas- 
ing obduracy that nothing but severity could avail 
any thing. The girl must be and fright- 
ened into absolute submission—even though at 
the expense of her health. Even though it was 
to be effected by the absolute crushing of her 
spirits, this must be done; though at the cost 
of her life, it must be done: This woman had 
lived for the last twenty years with but one ob- 

before her eyes—an object sometimes seem- 
i to be near, more often distant, and not un- 
frequently altogether beyond her reach, but which 
had so grown upon her imagination as to become 
the heaven to which her very soul aspired. ‘To 
be and to be known to be among the highly 
born, the so-called noble, the titled from old 
dates—to be of those who were purely aristo- 

cratic—had been all the world to her. As a 
. child, the child of well-born but poor parents, 
she had received the idea. In following it out 
she had thrown all thoughts of love to the wind, 
and had married a reprobate earl. Then had 
come her punishment—or, as she had conceived 
it, her most unmerited misfortunes, For many 
years of her life her high courage and persistent 
demeanor had almost atoned for the vice of her 
youth, The love of rank was strong in her bo- 
som as ever, but it was fostered for her child 
rather than for herself. Through long, tedious, 
friendless, poverty-stricken years she had en- 
dured all, still assuring herself that the day 
would come when the world should call the 
sweet plant that grew by her side by its proper 
name. The little children hooted after her 
daughter, ap her girl in derision The Lady 
Anna, when y Anna was more poorly clad 
and was blessed with less of the comforts of 
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home than any of them. Years would roll by, 
and they should live to know that the Lady Anna, 
the sport of their infantine cruelty, was Lady 
Anna indeed. And as the girl became a wom- 
an the dream was becoming x reality. ‘The rank, 
the title, the general acknowledgment, and the 
wealth would all be there. Then came the first 
great decisive triumph. Overtures of love and 
friendship were made from the other side. Would 
Lady Anna consent to become the Countess Lov- 
el, might all animosities be buried, and every 
thing be made pleasant, prosperous, noble, and 
triumphant ? 

It is easy to fill with air a half-inflated blad- 
der ; it is already so buoyant with its own light- 
ness that it yields itself with ease to receive the 
generous air. The imagination of the woman 
flew higher than ever it had flown when the 
proposition came home to her in all its bear- 
ings. Of course it had been in her mind that 
her daughter should marry well; but there had 
been natural fears. Her child had not been edu- 
cated, had not lived, had not been surrounded in 
her young days, as are those girls from whom the 
curled darlings are wont to choose their wives, 
She would too probably be rough in manner, un- 
gentle in speech, ungifted in accomplishments, 
as compared with those who from their very cra- 
dies are encompassed by the blessings of wealth 
and high social standing. But when she looked 
at her child's beauty she would hope. And 
then her child was soft, sweet-humored, winning 
in all her little ways, pretty even in the poor 
duds which were supplied to her mainly by the 
generosity of the tailor. And so she would hope, 
and sometimes despair, and then hope again. 
But she had never hoped for any thing so good 
as this. Such a marriage would not only put 
her daughter as high as a Lovel ought to be, but 
would make it known in a remarkable manner to 
all coming ages that she—she herself, she the 
despised and slandered one, who had been treat- 
ed almost as woman had never been treated be- 
fore—was in very truth the Countess Lovel by 
whose income the family had been restored to its 
old splendor. 

And so the longing grew upon her. Then, al- 
most for the first time, did she begin to feel that 
it was necessary for the purposes of her life that 
the girl whom she loved so thoroughly should be 
a creature in her hands, to be dealt with as she 
pleased. She would have had her daughter ac- 
cede to the proposed marriage even before she 
had seen Lord Lovel, and was petulant when her 
daughter would not be as clay in the sculptor’s 
hand. But still the girl’s refusal had been but as 
the refusal of a girl. She should not have been 
as are other girls; she should have known bet- 
ter; she should have understood what the pe- 
culiarity of her position demanded. But it had 
not been so with her. She had not soared as she 
should have done above the love-laden dreams 
of common maidens. And so the visit to Yox- 
ham was permitted. Then came the great blow 
—struck, as it were, by a third hand, and that the 
hand of an attorney. The Countess Lovel learn- 
ed through Mr. Goffe—who had heard the tale 
from other lawyers—that her daughter, Lady 
Anna Lovel, had, with her own mouth, told her 
noble lover that she was betrothed to a tailor! 
She felt at the moment that she could have died 
—cursing the child for this black ingratitude. 

But there might still be hope. The trial was 
going on, or the work which was progressing to- 
ward the trial, and she was surrounded by those 
who could advise her. Doubtless what had hap- 
pened was a great misfortune. But there was 
room for hope—room for most assured hope. 
The Earl was not disposed to abandon the match, 
though he had, of course, been greatly annoyed 
—nay, disgusted and degraded — by the girl's 
communication. But he had consented to see 
the matter in the proper light. The young tailor 
had got an influence over the girl when she was 
a child, was doubtless in pursuit of money, and 
must be paid. The folly of a child might be for- 
given, and the Earl would persevere. No one 
would know what had occurred, and the thing 
would be forgotten as a freak of childhood. The 
Countess had succumbed to the policy of all 
this, but she was not deceived by the benevolent 
falsehood. Lady Anna had been over twenty 
when she had been receiving lover’s vows from 
this man, reeking from his tailor’s board. And 
her girl, her daughter, had deceived her. That 
the girl had deceived her, saying there was no 
other lover, was much; but it was much more 
and worse and more damnable that there had 
been thorough deception as to the girl’s own ap- 
preciation of her rank, The sympathy tender- 
ed through so many years must have been al- 
ways pretended sympathy. With these feelings 
hot within her bosom, she could not bring her- 
self to speak one kindly word to Lady Anna after 
the return from Yoxham. The girl was asked to 
abandon her odious lover with stern severity. It 
was demanded of her that she should do so with 
cruel threats. She would never quite yield, 
though she had then no strength of purpose suf- 
ficient to enable her to declare that she would 
not yield. We know how she was banished to 
Bedford Square, and transferred from the ruth- 
less persistency of her mother to the less stern 
but not less fixed manceuvres of Mrs. Bluestone. 
At that moment of her existence she was her- 
self in doubt. In Wyndham Street and at Yox- 
ham she had almost more than doubted. The 
softness of the new Elysium had well-nigh un- 
nerved her. When that young man had caught 
her fium stone to stone as she passed over the 
ford at Bolton she was almost ready to give her- 
self to him. But then had come upon her the 





sense of sickness, that fade, overdone flavor of 
sugared sweetness, which arises when sweet 
things become too luscious to the eater. She | 
had struggled to be honest and strong, and had | 
just not fallen into the pot of treacle. 

But, notwithstanding all this, they who saw 
her and knew the story were still sure that the 


lord must at last win the day. There was not 
one who believed that such a girl could be true 
to such a troth as she had made. Even the So- 
licitor-General when he told the tale which the 
amorous steward had remembered to his own 
encouragement did not think but what the girl 
and the girl's fortune would fall into the hands 
of his client. Human nature demanded that it 
should be so, That it should be as he wished 
it was so absolutely consonant with all nature, 
as he had known it, that he had preferred trust- 
ing to this result, in his client’s behalf, to leav- 
ing the case in a jury’s hands, At this moment 
he was sure he was right in his judgment—and 
indeed he was right—for no jury could have done 
any thing for his client. 

It went on till at last the wise men decided 
that the girl only wanted to be relieved by her 
old lover that she might take a new lover with 
his permission. The girl was, no doubt, peculiar ; 
but as far as the wise ones could learn from her 
manner—for with words she would say nothing 
—that was her state of mind. So the interview 
was planned, to the infinite disgust of the Count- 
ess, who, however, believed that it might avail ; 
and we know what was the result. Lady Anna, 
who long had doubted—who had at last almost 
begun to doubt whether Daniel Thwaite was true 
to her—had renewed her pledges, strengthened 
her former promises, and was now more firmly 
betrothed than ever to him whom the Countess 
hated asa very fiend upon earth. But there 
certainly should be no marriage! though she 
pistoled the man at the altar, there should be no 


marriage. 

And then there came upon her the infinite dis- 
gust arising from the necessity of having to tell 
her sorrows to others, who could not sympathize 
with her, though their wishes were as hers. It 
was hard upon her that no step could be taken 
by her in reference to her daughter without the 
knowledge of Mr. Goffe and Sergeant Bluestone, 
and the consequent knowledge of Mr. Flick and 
the Solicitor-General. It was necessary, too, 
that Lord Lovel should know all. His conduct 
in many things must depend on the reception 
which might probably he accorded to a renewal 
of his suit. Of course he must be told. He had 
already been told that the tailor was to be ad- 
mitted to his love, in order that she might be ab- 
solved by the tailor from her first vow. It had 
not been pleasant—but he had acceded. Mr. 
Flick had taken upon himself to say that he was 
sure that every thing would be made pleasant. 
The Earl had frowned, and had been very short 
with Mr. Flick. These confidences with lawyers 
about his love-suit, and his love’s tone with her 
low-born lover, had not been pleasant to Lord 
Lovel. But he had endured it, and now he must 
be told of the result. Oh heavens! what a hell of 
misery was this girl making for her high-born 
relatives! But the story of the tailor’s visit to 
Keppel Street did not reach the unhappy ones at 
Yoxham till months had away. 

Mr. Goffe was very injudicious in postponing 
the departure of the two ladies, as the Solicitor- 
General told Mr. Flick afterward very plainly, 
when he heard of what had, been done. ‘* Mon- 
ey! she might have had any money. I would 
have advanced it.” ‘‘ You would have advanced 
it!” ** Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Flick, not, how- 
ever, at all relishing the idea of advancing money 
to his client’s adversary. ‘‘ I never heard of such 
folly,” continued Sir William. ‘‘ That comes of 
trusting people who should not be trusted.” But 
it was too late then. Lady Anna was lying ill in 
bed, in fever, and three doctors doubted wheth- 
er she would ever get up again. ‘‘ Would it not 
be better that she should die?” said her mother 
to herself, standing over her and looking at her. 
It would—so thought the mother then—be bet- 
ter that she should die than get up to become the 
wife of Daniel Thwaite. But how much better 
that she should live and become the Countess 
Lovel! She still loved her child as only a moth- 
er can love her only child—as only a mother can 
love who has no hope of joy in the world but 
what is founded on her child, But the other 
passion had become so strong in her bosom that 
it almost conquered her mother’s yearnings. Was 
she to fight for long years that she might be beat- 
en at last when the prize was so near her—when 
the cup was almost at her lips? Were the girl 
now to be taken to her grave, there would be an 
end at any rate of the fear which now most heav- 
ily oppressed her. But the three doctors were 
called in, one after another; and Lady Anna was 
tended as though her life was as precious as that 
of any other daughter. 

These new tidings caused new perturbation 
among the lawyers. “‘ They say that Clarke and 
Holland have given her over,” said Mr. Flick to 
Sir William. 

**T am sorry to hear it,” said Mr. Solicitor; 
**but girls do live sometimes in spite of the doc- 
tors.”’ 

** Yes, very true, Sir William; very true. But 
if it should go in that way, it might not perhaps 
be amiss for our client.” 

**God forbid that he should prosper by his cous- 
in’s death, Mr. Flick. But the Countess would 
be the heir.” 

**The Countess is devoted to the Earl. We 
ought to do something, Sir William. I don’t 
think that we could claim above eight or ten thou- 
sand pounds at most as real property. He put 
his money every where, did that old man. There 
are shares in iron mines in the Alleghanies worth 
ever so much.” 

**They are no good to us,” said the Solicitor- 
General, alluding to his client’s interests. 

** Not worth a half-penny to us, though they 
are paying twenty per cent. on the paid-up cap- 
ital. He seems to have determined that the real 
heir should get nothing, even if there were no 
will. A wicked old man!” 

** Very wicked, Mr. Flick.” 

**A horrible old man! But we really ought 
to do something, Mr, Solicitor. If the girl won't 





marry him there should be some compromise, 
after all that we have done.” 

** How can the girl marry any one, Mr. Flick, 
if she’s going to die?” 

A few days after this Sir William called in 
Keppel Street and saw the Countess, not with 
any idea of promoting a compromise—for the 
doing which (his would not have been the time, 
nor would he have been the fitting medium— 
but in order that he might ask after Lady Anna’s 
health, The whole matter was, indeed, now go- 
ing very much against the Earl. Money had 
been allowed to the Countess and her daughter; 
and in truth all the money was now their own, 
to do with it as they listed, though there might 
be some delay before each was put into absolute 
— of her own proportion ; but no money 

ad been allowed, or could be allowed, to the Earl; 
and that the fact was so was now becoming known 
toall men. Hithgygo credit had at any rate been 
easy with the y lord. When the old Earl 
died, and when “the will was set aside, it was 
thought that he would be the heir. When the 
lawsuit first came up it was believed every where 
that some generous compromise would be the 
worst that could befall him. After that the mar- 
riage had been almost a certainty, and then it 
was known that he had something of his own, 
so that tradesmen need not fear that their bills 
would not be paid. It can hardly be said that he 
had been extravagant; but a lord must live, and 
an earl can hardly live and maintain a house in 
the country on a thousand a year, even though 
he has an uncle to keep his hunters for him. 
Some prudent men in London were already be- 
ginning to ask for their money, and the young 
Earl was in trouble. As Mr. Flick had said, it 
was quite time that something should be done. 
Sir William still depended on the panacea of a 
marriage, if only the girl would live. The mar- 
riage might be delayed; but, if the cards were 
played prudently, might still make every thing 
comfortable. Such girls do not marry tailors, 
and will always prefer lords to tradesmen! 

“*T hope that you do not think that my calling 
is intrusive,” he said. The Countess, dressed all 
in black, with that fanereal frown upon her brow 
which she always now wore, with deep-sunk eyes, 
and care legible in every feature of her handsome 
face, received him with a courtesy that was as full 
of woe as it was graceful. She was very glad to 
make his acquaintance. There was no intrusion. 
He would forgive her, she thought, if he perceived 
that circumstances had almost overwhelmed her 
with sorrow, “I have come to ask after your 
daughter,” said he. 

**She has been very ill, Sir William.” 

“Ts she better now ?” 

“*T hardly know; Ican not say. They seem- 
ed to think this morning that the fever was less 
violent.” 

‘Then she will recover, Lady Lovel.” 

**They do not say so. But indeed I did not 
ask them. Itis all in God’s hands. I sometimes 
think that it would be better that she should die, 
and there be an end of it.” 

‘This was the first time that these two had been 
in each other’s company, and the lawyer could 
not altogether repress the feeling of horror with 
which he heard the mother speak in such a way 
of her only child. ‘Oh, Lady Lovel, do not say 
that!” 

‘** But I do say it. Why should I not say it 
to you, who know all? Of what good will her 
life be to herself, or to any one else, if she pollute 
herself and her family by this marriage? It 
would be better that she should be dead—much 
better that she should be dead. She is all that 
I have, Sir William. It is for her sake that I 
have been struggling from the first moment in 
which I knew that I was to be a mother. The 
whole care of my life has been to prove her to be 
her father’s daughter in the eyes of the law. I 
doubt whether you can know what it is to pursue 
one object, and only one, through your whole 
life, with never-ending solicitude, and to do it all 
on behalf of another. If you did, you would un- 
derstand my feelings now. It would be better 
for her that she should die than become the wife 
of such a one as Daniel Thwaite.” 

** Lady Lovel, not only as a mother, but as a 
Christian, you should get the better of that feel- 


ing. 

“Of course I should. No doubt every clergy- 
man in England would tell me the same thing. 
I is to say all that, Sir. Wait till you are 
tried. ait till all your ambition is to be betray- 
ed, every hope rolled in the dust, till all the hon- 
ors you have woh are to be soiled and degraded, 
and made a mark for general scorn and public 
pity, and then tell me how you love the child by 
whom-such evils are brought upon you.” 

vi : trust that I may never be so tried, Lady 
Lovel.” 

“‘T hope not; but think of all that before you 
preach to me, But I do love her; and it is be- 
cause I love her that I would fain see her re- 
moved from the reproaches which her own mad- 
ness will bring upon her. Let her die—if it be 
God's will. I can follow her without one wish 
for a prolonged life. Then will a noble family 
be again established, and her sorrowful tale will 
be told among the Lovels with a tear and with- 
out a curse,” 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
LADY ANNA’S BEDSIDE. 


Aut December went by, and the neighbors in 
the houses round spent each his merry Christ- 
mas; and the snow and frost of January passed 
over them, and February had come and nearly 
gone, before the doctors dared to say that Lady 
Anna Lovel’s life was not still in danger. Dur- 
ing this long period the world had known all 
about her illness, as it did know, or pretend to 
know, the whole history of her life. ‘The world 
had been informed that she was dying, and had, 
upon the whole, been really very sorry for her, 
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She had interested the world, and the world had 
heard much of her youth and beauty—of the ro- 
mance, too, of her story, of her fidelity to the 
tailor, and of her persecutions, During these 
months of her illness the world was disposed to 
think that the tailor was a fine fellow, and that 
he ought to be taken by the hand. He had mon- 
ey now, and it was thought that it would be a 
good thing to bring him into some club. There 
was a very strong feeling at the Beaufort that if 
he were properly and seconded he would 
be elected—not he was going to marry 
an heiress, but because he was losing the heiress 
whom he was to have married. If the girl died, 
then Lord Lovel himself might bring him for- 
ward at the Beaufort. Of all this, Daniel him- 
self knew nothing; but he heard, as all the world 
heard, that Lady Anna was on her death-bed. 

When the news first reached him—after a fash- 
ion that seemed to him to be hardly worthy of 
credit—he called at the house in Keppel Street 
and asked the question. Yes, Lady Anna was 
very ill. But, as it happened, Sarah, the lady’s- 
maid, opened the door, and Sarah remembered 
the tailor. She had seen him when he was ad- 
mitted to her young mistress, and knew enough of 
the story to be aware that he should be snubbed. 
Her first answer was given before she had be- 
thought herself; then she snubbed him, and told 
no one but the Countess of his visit. After that 
Daniel went to one of the doctors, and waited at 
his door with patience till he could be seen. The 
unhappy man told his story plainly. He was 
Daniel Thwaite, late a tailor, the man from Kes- 
wick, to whom Lady Anna Lovel was engaged. 
In charity and loving-kindness, would the doc- 
tor tell him of the state of his beloved one? The 
doctor took him by the hand and asked him in, 
and did tell him. His beloved one was then on 
the very point of death, Whereupon Daniel 
wrote to the Countess in humble strains, himself 
taking the letter, and waiting without in the 
street for any answer that might be vouchsafed. 
If it was, as he was told, that his beloved was 
dying, might he be allowed to stand once at her 
bedside and kiss her hand? In about an hour 
an answer was brought to him at the area gate. 
It consisted of his own letter, ed, and re- 
turned to him without a word. € went away, 
too sad to curse, but he declared to himself that 
such cruelty in a woman’s bosom could exist only 
in the bosom of a countess. 

But as others heard early in February that 
Lady Anna was likely to recover, so did Daniel 
Thwaite. Indeed, his authority was better than 
that which reached the clubs, for the doctor still 
stood his friend. Could the doctor take a mes- 
sage from him to Lady Anna—but one word? 
No, the doctor could take no message. That 
he would not do. But he did not object to give 
to the lover a bulletin of the health of his sweet- 
heart. In this way Daniel knew sooner than 
most others when the change took place in the 
condition of his beloved one. 

Lady Anna would be of age in May, and the 
plan of her betrothed was as follows: He would 
do nothing till that time, and then he would call 
upon her to allow their banns to be published in 
Bloomsbury Church after the manner of the 
Church of England. He himself had taken 
lodgings in Great Russell Street, thinking that 
his object might be aided by living in the same 
parish. If, as was probable, he would not be 
allowed to approach Lady Anna either in per- 
son or by letter, then he would have recourse 
to the law, and would allege that the young lady 
was unduly kept a prisoner in custody. He was 
told that such complaint would be as idle wind 
coming from him—that no allegation of that 
kind could obtain any redress unless it came 
from the young lady herself; but he flattered 
himself that he could so make it that the young 
lady would at any rate obtain thereby the privi- 
lege of speaking for herself. Let some one ask 
her what were her wishes, and he would be pre- 
pared to abide by her expression of them. 

In the mean time Lord Lovel also had been 
anxious; but his anxiety had been met in a very 
different fashion, For many days the Countess 
saw him daily, so that there grew up between 
them a close intimacy. When it was believed 
that the girl would die—believed with that sad 
assurance which made those who were concerned 
speak of her death almost as a certainty—the 
Countess, sitting alone with the young Earl, had 
told him that all would be his if the girl left 
them. He had muttered something as to there 
being no reason for that. ‘* Who else should 
have it?” said the Countess, ‘*‘ Where should it 
go? Your people, Lovel, have not understood me, 
It is for the family that I have been fighting, 
fighting, fighting, and never ceasing. ‘hough 
you have been my adversary, it has been all for 
the Lovels. If she goes, it shall be yours at 
once, There is no one knows how little [ care 
for wealth myself.” Then the girl had become 
better, and the Countess again began her plots, 
and her plans, and her strategy. She would take 
the girl abroad in May—in April if it might be 
possible, They would go, not to Rome then, 
but to the south of France, and, as the weather 
became too warm for them, on to Switzerland 
and the Tyrol. Would he, Lord Level, follow 
them? Would he follow them and be constant 
in his suit, even though the frantic girl should 
still talk of her tailor lover? If he would do so, 
as far as moncy was concerned, all should be in 
common with them. For what was the money 
wanted but that the Lovels might be great and 
noble and splendid? He said that he would do 
so. He also loved the girl—thought, at least dur- 
ing the tenderness created by her illness, that he 
loved her with all his heart. He sat hour after 
hour with the Countess in Keppel Street-—some- 
times seeing the girl as she lay unconscious, or 
feigning that she was so, till at last he was daily 
at her bedside. ‘You had better not talk to 
him, Anna,” her mother would say, ‘‘but of 
course he is anxious to see you.” Then the 





Earl would kiss her hand, and in her mother’s 
resence she had not the cou she 
ad not the strength—to withdraw it. In these 

days the Countess was not cruelly stern, as she 

had been. Besides, nursing hardly admits of such 
cruelty of manner. But she never spoke to her 
child with little tender endearing words, never 


embraced her, but was to her a careful nurse 
rather than a loving mother. 
Then by d the girl better, and was 


legrees got 
able to talk. ‘‘ Mamma,” she said one day, 
**won’t you sit by me?” 

“are you should not be encouraged 
to talk.” 

“Sit by me, and let me hold your hand.” 
For a moment the Countess gave way, and sat 
by her daughter, allowing her hand to remain 
pressed beneath the bedclothes ; but she rose 
ruptly, remembering her grievance—r ber- 
ing that it would be better that her child should 
die, should die broken-hearted by unrelenting 
cruelty, than be encouraged to think it possible 
that should do as she desired. So she rose 
abruptly and left the bedside without a word. 

™ ” said Lady Anna, ‘‘ will Lovel be 
here to-day ?” 

a 





*¢ But I should like to speak to him, mamma, 
without you.” 

** What to say, Anna ?” 

‘*T hardly know; but I should like to speak 
to him. I have something to say about money.” 

** Can not I say it?” 

“No, mamma. I must say it myself—if you 
will let me.” The Countess looked at her girl 
with suspicion, but she gave the permission de- 
manded. Of course it would be right that this 
lover should see his lover. The Countess was 
almost minded to require from Lady Anna an 
assurance that no allusion should be made to 
Daniel Thwaite; but the man’s name had not 
been mentioned between them since the begin- 
ning of the illness, and she was loath to mention 
it now. Nor would it have been possible to pre- 
vent for long such an interview as that now pro- 


“He shall come in if he pleases,” said the 
Countess; ‘‘ but I hope you will remember who 
you are and to whom you are speaking.” 

“I will remember both, mamma,” said Lady 
Anna. The Countess looked down on her daugh- 
ter's face, and could not help thinking that her 
child was different from what she had been. 
There had been almost defiance in the words 
spoken, though they had been spoken with the 
voice of an invalid. 

At three o'clock that afternoon, according to 
his custom, Lord Lovel came, and was at once 
told that he was to be spoken to by his cousin. 
‘* She says it is about money,” said the Countess. 

** About money ?” 

** Yes—and if she confines herself to that, do 
as she bids you. If she is ever to be your wife 
it will be all right; and if not, then it wili be 
better in your hands than in hers. In three 
months’ time she can do as she pleases with it 
all.” He was then taken into Lady Anna’s room. 
‘* Here is your cousin,” said the Countess, ‘‘ You 
must not talk long, or I shall interrapt you. If 
you wish to speak to him about the property—as 
the head of your family—that will be very right ; 
but confine yourself to that for the present.” 
‘Then the Countess left them, and closed the door. 

‘*Tt is not only about money, Lord Lovel.” 

‘*You might call me Frederic now,” said he, 
tenderly. < 

**No, not now. If I am ever well again, and 
we are then friends, I will do so. They tell me 
that there is ever so much money—hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, I forget how much.” 

** Do not trouble yourself about that.” 

** But I do trouble myself very much about it, 
and I know that it ought to be yours. There is 
one thing I want to tell you, which you must be- 
lieve. If I am ever any man’s wife, I shall be 
the wife of Daniel Thwaite.” That dark frown 
came upon his face which she had seen once be- 
fore, ‘* Pray believe that it is so,” she contin- 
ued. ‘‘Mamma does not believe it—will not 
believe it; but it isso. I love him with all my 
heart. I think of him every minute. It is very, 
very cruel that I may not hear from him or send 
one word to tell him how I am. There! My 
hand is on the Bible, and I swear to you that if 
I am ever the wife of any man, I will be his wife.” 

He looked down at her and saw that she was 
wan and thin and weak, and he did not dare to 
preach to her the old family sermon as to his 
rank and station. ‘‘ But, Anna, why do you 
tell me this now ?” he said. 

“That you may believe it, and not trouble 
yourself with me any more. You must believe 
it when I tell you so in this manner. I may 
perhaps never live to rise from my bed. If I get 
well, I shall send to him, or go. I will not be 
hindered. He is true to me, and I will be true 
to him. You may tell mamma if you think prop- 
er. She would not believe me, but perhaps she 
may believe you. But, Lord Lovel, it is not fit 
that he should have all this money. He does 
not want it, and he would not take it. Till Iam 
married I may do what I please with it—and it 
shall be yours.” . 

“That can not be.” 

Yes, it can. I know that I can make it 
yours if I please. They tell me that—that you 
are not rich, as Lord Lovel should be, because 
all this has been taken from you. ‘That was the 
reason why you came to me.” 

“ By Heaven, Anna, I love you most truly.” 

‘Tt could not have been so when you not 
seen me. Will you take a message from me to 
Daniel Thwaite ?” 








He thought a while before he answered it. 
** No, I can not do that.” 

‘Then I must find another messenger. Mr. 
Goffe will do it, perhaps. He shall tell me how 
much he wants to keep, and the rest shall be 
yourse That isall. If you tell mamma, ask her 
not to be hard to me.” He stood over her and 
took her hand, but knew not how to speak a 
word to her. He attempted to kiss her hand ; 
but she raised herself on her elbow, and shook 
her head and drew it from him. “It belongs 
to Daniel Thwaite,” she said. Then he left her 
and did not speak another word. 

** What has she said ?” asked the Countess, 
with an attempt at smiling. 

**T do not know that I should tell you.” 

** Surely, Lovel, you are bound to tell me.” 

ar She has offered me all her property—or most 
of it.” 

‘*She is right,” said the Countess. 

** But she has sworn to me, on the Bible, that 
she will never be my wife.” 

“Tush !—it means nothing.” 

** Ah, yes, it means much; it means all. 
She never loved me—not for an instant. That 
other man has been before me, and she is too 
firm to be moved.” 

‘* Did she say so?” 

He was silent for a moment, and then replied, 
**Yes, she did say so.” 

‘**Then let her die!” said the Countess. 

** Lady Lovel!” 

‘Let her die. It will be better. O God! 
that I should be brought to this!) And what will 
you do, my lord? Do you mean to say that you 
will abandon her ?” 

**T can not ask her to be my wife again.” 

** What! because she has said this in her sick- 
ness—when she is half delirious—while she is 
dreaming of the words that man spoke to her? 
Have you no more strength than that? Are you 
so poor a creature ?” 

“T think I have been a poor creature to ask 
her a second time at all.” 

**No, not so. Your duty and mine are the 
same—as should be hers. We must forget our- 
selves while we save the family. Do not I bear 
all? Have not I borne every thing—contumely, 
solitude, ill words, poverty, and now this girl’s 
unkindness? But even yet I will not give it up. 
Take the property, as it is offered.” 

**T could not touch it.” 

** Tf not for you, then for your children. Take 
it all, so that we may be the stronger. But do 
not abandon us now, if you are a man.” 

He would not stay to hear her further exhor- 
tations, but hurried away from the house, full of 
doubt and unhappiness. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HILE yet fresh in the public mind are the 
harrowing details of the wreck of the At- 
lantic on the rock-bound coast of Nova Scotia, 
from mid-ocean there comes a fearful tale. In 
the dead of se two vessels, rushing on their 
swift course in fancied safety, suddenly crash 
against each other. A great flood of water 
pours through the broken side of the unfortu- 
nate Villedu Havre. Sheis freighted with three 
hundred and thirteen precious souls, and the 
majority of them are sleeping. How fearful the 
sudden waking to strange danger and death! 
How appalling the confusion, the wild shrieks 
of terror, and the fierce, instinctive struggles 
for life! Who can imagine the horrors of the 
scene? But the time is short. In twelve min- 
utes from the time of collision the noble steam- 
er sinks, carrying down with her—as it is now 
believed—two hundred and twenty-six persons. 
Eighty-seven are reported saved. 
his sad disaster occurred about two o’clock 
in the morning of November 23. The Ville du 
Havre was built a few years ago, and known as 
the Napoleon ITT. Last winter she was recon- 
structed, and came to this port in April as the 
Ville du Havre. She was one of the largest 
steamers afloat, magnificently fitted up, and all 
her interior arrangements were of the most ap- 
proved kind. The a, who was saved from 
the wreck, and the officers of the vessel are be- 
lieved to have been efficient and faithful. The 
Loch Earn, which ———. dealt the fatal 
blow, is a powerful ship, built at Glasgow, and 
belonging to the Glasgow Ship Company. She 
was employed in ing cargoes between New 
York and London. Apparently her officers and 
crew did all in their power to aid the unfortunates 
who were wrecked, rescuing many in boats, and 
searching for survivors until further efforts seem- 
ed hopeless. It soon became evident that the 
Loch Earn was seriously damaged by the col- 
lision, and she hoisted — of distress, to 
which the American ship 7rimountain respond- 
ed several hours after the disaster. It was 
thought prudent to transfer the survivors to 
the Trimountain, which carried them to Cardiff, 
Wales, where they were ianded and most kindly 
eared for by the citizens. Although it scarcely 
appears possible that such an appalling calamity 
could occur unless there was lack of vigilance 
somewhere, yet, while all facts are so imperfect- 
ly known, blame is justly withheld. idom 
has any catastrophe stricken with sudden death 
so many who have been widely known beyond 
the immediate circle of their own families. The 
passengers were from the cultivated and age | 
classes, and in some cases whole families, or all 
excepting one or two, were swept away. Mourn- 
ing is carried into many desolate mansions, and 
the great public sympathizes in the loss of those 
who have filled conspicuous places in society. 
On both sides of the Atlantic the news of this 
great disaster has caused the deepest sorrow— 
not only in the hearts of those who have been 
personally bereaved, but among the thousands 
who keenly sympathize with them. 

Among the passengers of the Ville du Havre 
was Mrs. H. G. Spafford, wife of a prominent 
lawyer of Chicago, with her four children end 
adopted son. On the night of the great Chicago 
fire Mrs. Spafford rescued the lives of -her chil- 
dren with difficulty, and they spent the bleak 
night im the open air. They never recovered 
from the effects of the exposure; and hoping to 
restore the health of her family, Mrs. Spafford 





sought change and recreation by traveling in 
Europe. The following cable dispatch came to 
Mr. Spafford : 

“ Horer pe Viiiz, Haver, December 1, 1873.—Saved 
alone. Mrs. Goodwin and her children and Willie 
Culver lost. What shall I do?” 

Mrs. Goodwin was also from Chicago, and her 
two children were nine and eleven years of age. 
It is a singular circumstance that Mrs. Goodwin 
first engaged passage in the Abyssinia, of the 
Cunard line, but was induced to change her 
route. Young Culver was thirteen years old, 
and on his way to attend school in Germany. 
All these were traveling in one party, and their 
loss has cast a gloom over Chicago. Mr. Henr 
Sigourney, of ton, his wife and three chil- 
dren, with the nurse, all perished. One son is 
left, a member of the Freshman class of Harvard. 
Miss Madeline Mixter, a young lady of seven- 
teen, and her young sister Helen, were saved, 
while their parents and grandfather, Mr. Na- 
thaniel Curtis, went down with the ship. They 
were also from Boston, although recently Mr. 
Mixter and family had resided abroad, and they 
were returning to their foreign home. 

Captain Charles Hunter, of Newport, Rhode 
Island, his wife, three daughters, and maid-serv- 
ant, were on the Villedu Havre. Two daughters 
were rescued from the waves, the others all per- 
ished. It is said that Mr. Hunter undertook the 
voyage with many misgivings, being impressed 
with the feeling that some misfortune was im- 
pending. 

“ Carpvirr, December 1, 1873.—Julia went down with 
thesteamer. My health unimpaired. Sufficient funds 
to go to Paris. Cuariry.” 
Such was the telegram received from an invalid 
son by Mr. Waite, proprietor of the Brevoort 
House, in this city. é sister, who had gone 
with her brother, intending to spend the winter 
in the south of France, was buried in mid-ocean. 
Two Bog lady artists, Miss Lizzie W. Putnam 
and Miss Mary H. Church, of Boston, occupied 
the same state-room, and perished together. 
They had studied art together at the Cooper In- 
stitute, and their object in crossing the Atlantic 
was to visit the art galleries of Europe. Miss 
Caroline Turcas was a beautiful young lady of 
seventeen. She was on her way to Paris to be 
married. Her brief history is as follows: Her 
om were of French descent, and resided. 

efore the present difficulties, in the island of 
Cuba, in the city of Santiago de Cuba, where 
they owned large coffee plantations. At the 
breaking out of the revolution in Cuba they 
eame to this city. Within the last two years 
they both died, and about a year ago a brother 
of the young lady in question died at Santiago 
de Cuba, shortly after his arrival at that port, 
where he went to settle up some family affairs. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ross Swift, of New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, were en route for Germany, 
where Mrs. Swift was intending to complete her 
musical education. They were both saved, al- 
though Mr. Swift’s rescue was remarkable, as 
he is crippled by lameness. But their little 
daughter Mary sank to the bottom of the ocean. 
Mrs. A. G. Kennett, of Buffalo, with two children 
and servant, was among the lost. She was on 
her way to Marseilles to join her husband, the 
lieutenant-commander and navigating officer of 
the sloop of war Alaska, attached to the Mediter- 
ranean squadron off Cartagena. 

Such are some of the incidents—and there are 
many of similar interest—connected with the 
lost passengers of the Ville du Havre. 





The total number of visi to the Central 
Park during 1872 was nearly 30,900,000, and the 
number this year has already exceeded those 
figures. One day last January there were 75,000 
visitors, of whom at least 40,000 resorted to the 
lakes and ponds. The lakes and ponds of the 
Park include many acres, from which the snow 
is carefully cleared after each snow-storm, so 
that the ice may be in good condition for skat- 
ing. The expense of this work last year was no 
less than $22,000. 


The Mont Cenis Tunnel is about seven miles 
in length; the Hoosac will be about four and 
three-quarters. In exact figures it is 25,031 feet 
long, with a roadway twenty-four feet wide, and 
corresponding height. The Hoosac Mountains, 
which, running through the western part of Mas- 
sachusetts, have formed such a troublesome bar- 
rier to direct and easy communication between 
the Western States and the metropolis of New 
England, were penetrated on the afternoon of 
Thanksgiving-day, after long years of persever- 
ing labor. Nearly half a century ago the Hoosac 
Tunnel was proposed ; and after numerous dif- 
ficulties the railroad, of which this tunnel forms 
a part, was chartered in 1848, and in 1852 work 
was commenced on the tunnel itself. It was 
under various and skillful supervision until 1868. 
A contract for the completion of the work was 

ven in 1869 to the Messrs. Shanley, of Canada, 

he understanding being that the tunnel should 
be opened by March 1, 1874, a margin of six 
months ge oe in case of special difficulties 
in mining. The work has been — forward 
with great vigor, and can not but be regarded as 
a great triumph of engineering skill. 





Terrible evils are impending over large por- 
tions of Northern India. Bengal is threatened 
with absolute want of food. Rice crops have 
failed, there are no stores of grain, and ten mill- 
ions of people are almost helpless. Fortunately 
the crops have been good in some sections of In- 
dia, and the English government of Bengal is 
taking measures to supply food to the famine- 
stricken regions. Rice is all the daily food that 
a Hindoo absolutely requires, and this is what 
should be furnished. 





The managers of the Boston Public Library 
have done a wise thing in making special ar- 
rangements to secure the building as far as pos- 
sible against fire. 


Several well-known gentlemen, representing 
the various public and private charitable socie- 
ties of this city, recently met at Cooper Insti- 
tute to devise co-operative measures by which 
the worthy poor might be relieved. A com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain the present 
amount of actual want, and to devise and pre- 
sent to a subsequent meeting a weil devised 
and carefully digested plan, which, while pre- 
venting fraud upon public benevolence, and 
avoiding invitation to become paupers, will in- 
sure a wise and adequate protection for the suf- 
fering poor. 
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VIEWS iN 
NEW YORK CITY, 

HE accompanying 

graphic — illustra- 
tions give good repre- 
sentative views of two 
of the four longitudinal 
avenues which form 
the favorite residence 
part of New York city. 
These are Fifth, Madi- 
son, Park or Fourth, 
and Lexington avenues, 
which run parallel to 
each other in the order 
named, and vary in 
width from seventy-five 
to one hundred and for- 
ty feet. From Lexing- 
ton Avenue on the east 
to Sixth Avenue on the 
west is at present the 
fashionable quarter of 
New York. But the 
bounds of this quarter 
are as shifting as quick- 
sands, and the rapidly 
advancing business will 
probably drive it back 
ere long to the region 
about the Central Park, 
where it will establish 
itself permanently as 
around Hyde Park in 
London. 

Our first illustration 
shows in the foreground 
the beautiful Jewish 
synagogue, the Temple 
Emanuel, on the east 
side of Fifth Avenue, 
on the corner of Forty- 
third Street. This Ori- 
ental structure relieves 
the eye from the monot- 
ony of the brown-stone 
buildings about it, and 
is in itself a suggestion 
of the land of Judaa. 
Looking southward, we 
see on the right, at 
Forty-second Street, 
the lower Croton Reser- 
voir, and beyond it the 
Brick Church, famil- . 
iarly known as Dr. 
Spring's, on the cor- 
ner of Thirty-seventh 
Street, and the Colle- 
giate Reformed Church, 
on the corner of Twen- 
ty-ninth Street, in the | z = 
distance. 


In the second illns- FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY, LOOKING SOUTH. 
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tration we see in the 
foreground the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Charch 
of St. John the Baptist, 
on the east side of Lex- 
ington Avenue, at the 
intersection of Thirty- 
sixth Street, on the 
summit of Murray Hill. 
Beyond is the vista of 
the pleasant and well- 
shaded avenue, with its 
blocks of brown-stone 
houses, with picturesque 
bay-windows projecting 
here and there into the 
street. 


“APTER MEETING.” 
See illustration on p. $24. 
HIS picture tells its 
own story to all 
who have ever witness- 
ed the sociable quarter 
of an hour that follows 
the dismissal of a vil- 
lage congregation. It 
is the festivity of the 
week to many of the 
church-goers, their sin- 
gle opportunity to come 
in contact with the 
world about them and 
to meet their neigh- 
bors. Lovers exchange 
furtive greetings, gos- 
sips discuss the village 
news, farmers talk over 
the crops and shrewd- 
ly hint at possible bar- 
gains, and children gaze 
in wonder at their 
elders in their Sun- 
day clothes, while the 
horses wait under the 
trees until the crowd 
is ready to disperse. 
This social gathering 
would be sorely missed 
in the country. It is 
the one occasion when 
the villagers are almost 
sure to meet en masse, 
for every body goes to 
church in the country, 
and to be absent from 
one’s pew without cause 
is to incur ostracism as 
a pagan. Moreover, 
they usually know each 
other's affairs well 
enough to see through 
any flimsy excuses, 
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ALL-SAINTS’ DAY, 
AT NEW COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD. 
Br rue Avruos or “ Joun Havirax, Gentieman.” 


I swat find them again, I shall find them again, 
Though I can not tell when or where; 

My earthly own gone to worlds unknown, 
But never beyond Thy care. 


I shall find them again, I shall find them again, 
By the soul that within me dwells, 

And leaps unto Thee with rapture free, 
As the jubilant autumn swells: 


“1 heard a voice saying—” What it says 
I hear. So perchance do they, 

As I stand between my living, I ween, 
And my dead, upon All-Saints’ Day. 


And I see all clear: new heavens, new earth, 
New bodies redeemed from pain; 

New souls—ah! not so: with the soul that I know 
Let me find, let me find them again! 


Let me walk with them under any sky, 
Beside any land or sea, 

In what shape or make Thou will’st us to take, 
If like unto, near to, ‘Thee. 


Let me wander wherever Thou bid’st me go, 
Rest, labor, or even remain 

Lalled in long still slecp in the earth or the deep, 
It I wake to find them again. 


Only at times does the awful mist 
Lift off, and we seem to see 

For a moment’s space the far dwelling-place 
Of these our beloved, and Thee. 


Only at times through our souls’ shut doors 
Come visits divine as brief, 

And we cease to grieve, crying, “ Lord, I believe: 
Help Thou mine unbelief!” 


Linger a little, invisible host 
Of the unknown saints who stand 
Perhaps not far off, though men may scoff; 
Touch me with unfelt hand. 


But my own, my own, ye are holding me fast 
With the human clasp that I knew; 

Through the chorus clear your voices I hear, 
And I am singing with you. 


Ah, they melt away as the music dies; 
Back comes the world’s work, hard, plain; 
But God lifted in grace the veil from His face, 
And it smiled, “Thou shalt find them again.” 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XXIL. 


MERICAN girls begin to make much of 
physical culture. As their refinement ad- 
vances they see how much of their value in so- 
ciety depends on the nerve and spirits which ac- 
company thorough development. It is not enough 
that they know how to dance languidly, and car- 
ry themselves in company. To distinguish her- 
self, a young belle must know how to row, swim, 
skate, ride, and even shoot, to say nothing of 
lessons in fencing, which noble ladies in Germa- 
ny, and some of foreign family here, take to de- 
velop sureness and agility. The heavy, fiat-foot- 
ed creature who can not walk across a room with- 
out betraying the bad terms her joints are on 
with each other must have a splendid face and 
fortune to keep any place in the world, no mat- 
ter how good her family, or how varied her ac- 
wa. even if she speaks seven languages 
ke a native, and has played sonatas since she 
was eight years old. A woman’s value depends 
entirely on her use to the world, and especially 
to that person who happens to have the most of 
her society. A man likes the society of a wom- 
an who can walk to see an interesting view, and 
take journeys without being laid up by them; he 
likes smooth motions, round arms and throat, 
head held straight, and shoulders that do not 
bow out. When realize that a fine figure 
must be a straight line from the roots of the hair 
to the base of the shoulder-blade, you will see 
how few women, even of those who are admired, 
h this high-bred ideal. Special culture, 
indeed, is discerned where such excellence of 
line meets the eye. The polished races of the 
East, who, untutored and degraded, yet have the 
entail of antique subtlety and art, possess such 
figures along with the proverbs of sages and the 
fragments of palace mosaics. The best-born of 
all countries have this noble set of head, this 
lance-like figure, and easy play of limb. As sure- 
ly as right thoughts and manners can be induced, 
so the motions and poise of limb can be trained 
to correctness. The work must begin early. 
A girl should be put in training as soon as she 
passes from the plumpness of childhood into the 
ugly age. The mother should inspect her dress- 
ing to see what physical development is needed, 
and stimulate the child by the desire to possess 
beautiful limbs and figure. The senses are awake 
early to the sense of grace. There is no better 
way to a girl with it than to take her to 
and show her the faces of his- 

torical beauties, or the figures of Italian sculpture, 
Pepe gh would not like to own the same 
ne 


one time, their sickly minauderies at another, are 
ng to mother and teacher. The 


very 

is set as depravi 
Gils are Inpetded ena ‘ 
weak or languid, 
there is a vast difference. ‘They have demand- 
ing appetites that strike grown people with won- 


der, and go frantic on short notice when their 
wishes are crossed. Mother, your growing girl 
is weak. The nursery bath Saturday night ie 
Encourage her 


aot enough. to take a sponge- 








bath every day. When she comes in heated 
from a long walk or play, see that she bathes 
her knees and elbows and feet in cold water, to 
prevent her growing nervous with fatigue when 
the excitement is over. See to it that she is not 
too warmly dressed, and that she does not suffer 
from cold, remembering a plump, active child 
will suffer with heat under the clothes it takes 
to keep you comfortable; and if she is thin and 
sensitive, care must be taken against sudden 
chills. Keep her on very simple but well-fia- 
vored diet, with plenty of sour fruit, if she 
craves it, for the young have a facility for grow- 
ing bilious, which acids correct. Sweet pickles 
not too highly spiced are favorites with children, 
and are better than sweetmeats. Nuts and raisins 
are more wholesome than candies. New cheese 
and cream are to be preferred to butter with 
bread and vegetables, Soup and a little of the 
best and juiciest meat should be given at dinner. 
But this miscellaneous stuffing that half-grown 
girls are allowed to indulge in ruins their complex- 
ion, temper, and digestion. No coffee or tea 
should be taken by any human being till it is full- 
grown. The excitement of young nerves by these 
drinks is more than the benefit derived from 
them. Besides, the luxury and the stimulus are 
greater to the adult when debarred from these 
things through childhood, Neither mind nor 
body should be worked till maturity. Children 
will do all they ought in study and work without 
much urging; and they will learn and keep more 
in two hours of study to five of play than if the 
order is inverted. Say to a child, Get this les- 
son and bm may go to play, and you will be 
astonished to see how rapidly it learns; but if 
one lesson is to succeed another till six dreary 
hours have dragged away, it loses heart, and 
learns merely what can not well be helped. A 
girl under eighteen ought not to practice at the 
piano or sit at a desk more than three-quarters 
of an hour at a time. Then she should run out- 
of-doors ten minutes, or exercise, to relieve the 
nerves. An adult never ought to study or sit 
mere than an hour without brief change before 
passing to the next. This keeps the head clearer, 
the limbs fresher, and carries one through a day 
with less fatigue than if one worked eight hours 
and then rested four. 

I do not share the prejudice against braces 
and backboards for keeping the figure straight, 
especially when young. It is instinctive with 
barbarous nations to use such aids in compelling 
erectness in their children. ‘These appliances 
need not be painful in the least, but rather give 
tender muscles and bones welcome relief. Lan- 
guid girls should take cool sitz-baths to strengthen 
the muscles of the back and hips, more than or- 
dinarily susceptible of fatigue when childhood is 
left. But never talk of a girl's feelings in mind 
or body before her, or suffer her to dwell on 
them. The effect is bad physically and men- 
tally. See that these injunctions are obeyed im- 
plicitly ; spare her the whys and wherefores. It 
is enough for her to know that she will feel bet- 
ter for them. Of all things, deliver us from val- 
etudinarians of fifteen. Never laugh at them ; 
never sneer; never indulge them in self-condol- 
ings. Be pitiful and sympathetic, but steadily 
turn their attention to something interesting out- 
side of themselves. Special means are essential to 
special growth. Throwing quoits and sweeping 
are good exercises to develop the arms. There is 
nothing like three hours of house-work a day for 
giving a woman a good figure, and if she sleeps 
in tight cosmetic gloves she need not fear her 
hands will be spoiled. The time to form the 
hands is in youth, and with thimbles for the 
finger-tips, and close gloves lined with cold 
cream, every mother might secure a good hand 
for her daughter. She should be particular to see 
that long-wristed lisle-thread gloves are drawn 
on every time the girl goes out. Veils she should 
discard, except in cold and windy weather, when 
they should be drawn close over the head. A 
broad-leafed hat for the country is protection 
enough for the summer ; the rest of the year the 
complexion needs all the sun it can get. 

‘here is commonly a want of fullness in the 
muscles of the shoulder which give its graceful 
curve. This is best developed by the use of the 
skipping-rope in swinging it over the head, and 
by battledoor, which keeps the arms extended, 
at the same time using the muscles of the neck 
and shoulders. Swinging by the hands from a 
rope with a stick crossed in the end is capital, 
and so is swinging from a bar. These muscles are 
the last to receive exercise in common modes of 
life, and playing ball, bean-bags or pillow fights, 
are convenient ways of using them. Singing 
scales with corsets off, shoulders thrown back, 
lungs deeply inflated, mouth wide open, and 
breath held, is the best tuition for insuring that 
fullness to the upper part of the chest which 
gives majesty to a figure even when the bust is 
meagre. These scales should be practiced half 
an hour morning and afternoon, gaining two 
ends at once, increase of voice and perfection of 
figure. 

This brings us to the inquiries made by more 
than one correspondent for some means of devel- 
oping the bust. Every mother should pay atten- 
tion to this before her daughters think of such a 
thing for themselves, by seeing that their dresses 
are never in the least constricted across the 
chest, and that a foolish dress-maker never puts 
padding into their waists. This horrible custom 
of wearing pads is the ruin of nataral figures, by 
heating and pressing down the bosom. ‘This 
most deli and sensitive part of a woman's 
form must always be kept cool, and well support- 
ed by a linen corset. The open-worked ones are 
by far the best, and the compression, if any, 
should not be, as it generally is, over the heart 
and fixed ribs, but just at the waist, for not more 
than the width of a broad waistband. Six inch- 
es of thick coutil over the heart and stomach, 
those parts of the body that have most vital heat, 
must surely disorder them and affect the bust as 








well. It wonld be better if the contil were over 
the shoulders or the abdomen, and the whale- 
bones of the corset held together by broad tapes, 
so that there would be less dressing over the 
heart, instead of more. A low, deep bosom is 
a sign of grace in a full-grown woman, and 4 
full bust is hardly admirable in an unmarried 
girl, whose figure should be full of curves, but 
slender, promising a fuller beauty when matu- 
rity is reached. One is not fond of overripe 


pears. 

Flat figures are best dissembled by puffed and 
shirred blouse-waists, or by corsets with a fine 
rattan run in the top of the bosom gore, which 
throws out the fullness sufficiently to look well 
in a plain corsage. Of all things India rubber 
pads are most injurious, by sweating the skin 
constantly, and ruining the bust beyond hope of 
restoration. ‘To improve its outlines, wear a 
linen corset fitting so close at the end of the top 
gores as to support the bosom well; and for this 
the corset must be fitted to the skin, and worn 
next the under-flannel. Night and morning 
sponge the bust in the coldest water—sponging it 
upward, but never down. Madame Celnart re- 
lates that the bayaderes of India cultivate their 
forms by wearing a cincture of linen under the 
breasts, and at night chafing them lightly with a 
piece of linen, The breasts should never be 
touched but with the utmost delicacy, as other 
treatment renders them weak and flaccid, and not 
unfrequently results in cancer. A baby’s bite has 
more than once inflicted this horror upon its 
mother. But one thing is to be solemnly cau- 
tioned—that no human being, doctor, nurse, nor 
even the mother herself, on any pretense, save in 
case of accident, be allowed to touch a girl's 
figure. It would be unnecessary to say this 
were not French nurses, especially old and ex- 
perienced ones, sometimes in the habit of strok- 
ing the figures of young girls committed to their 
charge, with the idea of thus developing them. 
This is not a thing mentioned from hearsay. 
Mothers can not be too careful how they leave 
their children with even well-meaning servants. 
A young girl's body is more sensitive than any 
harp is to the air that plays upon it. Nature, 
free, uneducated, and direct, responds to every 
touch on that seat of the nerves, the bosom, by 
a normal excitement that is simply ruinous to a 
child’s nervous system, and should be guarded 
against by all means. Girls are very different 
about their feelings, and some affectionate, in- 
nocent, hearty natures remain through their 
lives as simple as when they were babes taking 
their bath under their mother’s hands, while 
others, equally innocent but more susceptible, 
require to be guarded and sheltered even from 
the violence of a caress as from contagion and 


n. 

Des attention to the general health always has 
its effect in restoring the bust to its roundness. 
It is a mistake that it is irremediably injured by 
nursing children. A babe may be taught not to 
pinch and bite its mother, and the exercise of a 
natural function can injure her in no way, if 
proper care is taken to sustain the system at the 
same time. Cold compresses of wet linen worn 
over the breast are very soothing and beneficial, 
provided they do not strike a chill to a weak 
chest, and the cincture should be carefully ad- 
justed. Weakness of any kind tells on the con- 
tour of the figure, and it is useless to try to im- 
prove it in any other way than restoring the 
strength when it is wanting. Tepid sitz-baths 
strengthen the muscles of the hips, and do away 
with that dragging which acts on and injures the 
firmness of the bosom. Bathing in water to which 
ammonia is added strengthens the skin, but the 
use of camphor to dry away the milk after wean- 
ing a child is reprehensible. No drying or heat- 
ing lotions of any kind should ever be applied. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPONDENT. | 


‘THE fashions remain the same as a whole, 

and vary only in details.” Such is the 
telegraphic dispatch which I should send to Har- 
per's Bazar did I correspond with it through 
the Atlantic cable instead of by mail. These 
few words sum up in part the state of Parisian 
modes: stagnation as to the *-~damental prin- 
ciples, fancy and change alon. . the ornameuts. 
The latter in diversity and- numbers 
enumeration as well as exact analysis. But 
should the question be asked, What is the fash- 
ion ? it might be answered, indifferently, Nothing 
at all. 

A too faithful image of the political divisions 
of the country, fashion, like France, is power- 
less to from the domain of the provisional, 
since any thing definite, no matter what, encoun- 
ters equal opposition from all sides. It is like 
a wagon with horses harnessed at both ends, 
and condemned to remain stationary through the 
forces that draw it in contrary directions. This 
is why there is no important change either in 
fashion or in politics, and why the same gar- 
ments are worn year after year, varying only in 
details. 

Perhaps there is also another reason for this 
stagnation, namely, that the fashions were nev- 
er so pretty, more picturesque, and more becom- 
ing than since the day of the adoption of cos- 
tumes; that is, of draped ts differing in 
fabric and even in color from the skirts. 

Velvet and satin, but, above all, velvet and 
cloth, are the favorite combinations this winter. 
As a matter of course the two fabrics are not 
only of the same color, but also of the same 
shade, the difference of light and shade caused 
by the difference of fabrics being the sole effect 
sought by this combination. The prettiest dress 
of this kind that I have seen was composed as 
follows : 


Skirt of plum-colored cloth, trimmed on the 








bottom with a very deep flounce composed of 
alternate clusters of four pleats of silk and four 
pleats of velvet. This trimming was interrupted 
on each side of the tablier by a quille of puffed 
velvet. A quille, we should say, is a trimming 
which extends the whole length of the skirt, and 
which is wider at the bottom than at the top, 
forming a sort of triangle, blunt at the upper part. 
Over-skirt of plum-colored velvet, trimmed with 
fringe. Spencer with flat basques, of plum-col- 
ored cloth, with velvet sleeves. ‘The neck of the 
spencer was trimmed with a wide ruche of vel- 
vet, lined with cloth. 

‘This costume is made in all shades of the two 
fabrics. For the street a Dolman of black velvet, 
or, which is more elegant, of velvet of the same 
color as the dress, is added. The Dolman is 
made with large, square, slashed sleeves, and is 
trimmed with a band of silver-fox. 

The fancy gives itself full play with respect to 
trimmings. For instance, elegant wrappings, 
especially Dolmans, are covered with embroid- 
ery of black or white silk, which perfectly simu- 
lates rich black or white lace applied on the 
Dolman. The black embroidery is wrought on 
Dolmans of some dark color, gros bleu, Russian 
green, or bronze. The white embroidery is on 
pink, blue, or lilac Dolmans, destined for evening 
wear, especially for concerts, or theatres, or op- 
eras, The same kind of embroidery in écru silk 
is wrought on violet or blue Dolmans of a me- 
dium shade for carriage toilettes. Black em- 
broidery alone is used for walking dresses, 

People are emancipating themselves both in 
the direction of economy and wealth. Dresses 
that formerly would never have been seen in the 
daytime are worn now without scruple by the 
most fastidious, And a combination very favor- 
able to economy, but of late despised and con- 
demned as opposed to good taste—that is, a 
black vélvet wrapping worn over a colored dress 
—is adopted now by the most elegant women. 
As to the dresses that were formerly thought too 
conspicuous for day wear, the following is an 
example. I will add that it was made for a 
lady who is by no means eccentric in her tastes. 

Dress of black velvet, trimmed with a flounce 
lined with pink satin, set on with a very wide 
heading, turned down so as to show the pink 
lining. Polonaise of black velvet, trimmed with 
white blonde, which was covered with black lace 
of the same width. This polonaise, which open- 
ed over a high vest cf pink satin, was furnish- 
ed with pleated basques, with pink satin lining. 
Broad sash of double-faced satin ribbon, black 
on one side and pink on the other. This was a 
visiting dress. It is quite certain that no one 
would have ventured to wear it in the daytime a 
few years ago. 

Among quieter costumes, but still very ele- 
gant, must be cited those made of faille and 
cloth. The faille skirt has its trimmings, what- 
ever they may be, flounces or folds, bound with 
cloth of a darker shade of the same color. The 
cloth over-skirt is trimmed with bands of faille, 
like the skirt. The waist, which is a sort of lit- 
tle double-breasted hunting jacket, is made of 
faille, with revers, collar, and bands of cloth. 
The effect is charming. 

A few ball dresses are in preparation, for the 
French would dance on a volcano, Here, too, 
the effect is chiefly sought in the draping of 
over-skirts, the combination of stuffs, and the 
association of different colors and shades. I will 
describe some of these dresses. 

Dress of maize faille. ‘The tablier is covered 
with lengthwise puffs, separated by oipings of 
purple satin. The sides of the skirt are cov- 
ered with perpendicular pleats, while the back 
breadths are trimmed with three flounces bound 
with purple satin, This makes three different 
kinds of trimming on one skirt. Over-skirt of 
maize tulle, entirely covered with a trellis with 
very large meshes made of small rolls of purple 
satin. This over-skirt is drawn backward, and 
draped with a triple pouf, across the three tiers 
of which is wound a broad purple satin sash. 
The over-skirt is trimmed besides with maize 
feather fringe. Low waist, with a double row 
of maize feather fringe simulating a bertha, 
and a purple bow on each shoulder. The bow 
on the left shoulder has no ends, while that on 
the right is double, and is finished with two long 
ends of ribbon. Diadem and comb of purple 
coral. Purple coral necklace. 

Under dress of light green satin, worn under 
six skirts of light green tulle, each skirt being 
double. A large bow of a darker shade of green 
velvet loops each skirt on the left ride. At the 
bottom of the low waist is a triple pouf of green 
tulle, 

Numerous simple toilettes are in preparation 
for young girls and young married ladies. The 
first are made of white organdy, worn over 
dresses of white silk, as lustrous as possible. 
They are generally composed of two or three 
white organdy skirts, each trimmed with a pleat- 
ed flounce. When this flounce is gathered, it is 
edged with green, pink, or blue faille. The 
third skirt is turned back to form the inevitable 
pouf. If the dress is trimmed with green faille, 
or if the flounces, being pleated, do not need 
colored trimming, one or two rows of green 
grass fringe are set on the waist in the guise of 
a bertha, and a bunch of flowers on the shoulders, 
The coiffure is of grass and flowers to match. 

For ball coiffures there are many wreaths of 
flowers, to which belong a shoulder bouquet, 
which is set on the left shoulder, and terminates 
in a trailing spray, thus forming a sort of cascade 
of flowers, extending from the coiffure to the 
shoulder, and falling below the latter. For sim- 
ple ball dresses for young married ladies white 
cotton tulle is employed; this fabric is less im- 
palpable than silk tulle, and requires a smaller 
volume of trimmings. Let us hope that it will 
be with too complicated trimmings as with all 
things here below—that they will die of excess, 

EmMeELine Rarmonp. 
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Book the First. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A SERMON. 


Tue reputed wealth of Simon Culwick, of 
Sedge Hill, Worcester, his position in the coun- 
ty, or his opinion of himself, did not exercise 
any restraint upon the peculiarities of the young 
woman who confronted him, who leaned across 
the table, and unceremoniously snatched from his 
hands the painting that she had placed between 
them. ‘There was no respect for persons in the 
mind of Lucy Jennings, especially when her blood 
was up. 

‘* What do you mean by nothing of the sort ?” 
she exclaimed; and at the ominous flashing of 
her eyes Simon Culwick’s lower jaw dropped, 
“* Haven't you come in all humility and kind- 
ness and Christian charity to this house ?” 

‘**Certainly not,” said Mr. Culwick, making a 
stand for it. 

‘* Not to take Reuben back to your home ?” 

“ No. ” 


** Not to reinstate him?” 
on,” 


“To wound him and his pride afresh, per- 
haps ?” 

‘* That's very likely.” 

“Sit down, please, while I talk to you,” said 
Lucey, very feverishly ; and at the young woman's 
excitement Mr. Culwick glared in mute amaze- 
ment. He subsided into the easy-chair at her 
suggestion, however, and Lucy Jennings laid the 
picture on the table, took a chair facing him, and 
planted her thin hands on her knees. 

‘Have you ever thought what is to become of 
you, old man, when you are closer to the grave 
than you are now ?” 

** Eh ?” said Simon Culwick. 

** When you are dying, and all your pride and 
wealth are not worth that,” she continued, with a 
quick snap of her fingers, so close to his face that 
he winced and drew back his head with alacrity. 

‘* When all the money which you have made 
will not afford you one moment’s comfort,” she 
went on, ‘‘and all the dark deeds of your life 
will rise up to appall you.” 

Mr. Culwick turned pale, and breathed hard. 
He was not prepared for this onslaught; he was 
wholly dumfounded. 

“When you will be alone, awfully alone, with- 
out one good thought of your life for a sinking 
soul like yours io rest a hope upon. Mercy of 
Heaven, man, have you not given one thought to 
all this ?” 

** You—you wretched woman!” cried Mr. Cul- 
wick, finding breath to reply, and clutching the 
arms of the chair with both hands and shaking 
them in his rage, ‘‘ how dare you speak to me! 
Do you know that—that I have never been talk- 
ed to in this way in my life—that this is an un- 
warrantable liberty from one in your position to 
one in mine?” 

**I don’t care for your position,” cried Lucy 
Jennings; ‘Il wouldn't change my position for 
yours for twice your money—for fifty times all 
that you have hoarded together, and hardened 
your soul with. What are you but a selfish old 
sinner, who broke his wife's heart, and turned 
an only son out-of-doors, and who must stand 
before his God—ay, sooner than he thinks, per- 
haps”—she added, with an angry bang upon the 
table that shook the whole house, and took Mr. 
Jennings down stairs with a headlong plunge, 
under the impression that his stock had exploded 
—‘‘to answer for both crimes ?” 

** Look here,” shouted Simon Culwick, ‘I 
have had enough of this.” 

‘*You will hear me out,” said Lucy, backing 
against the door with her chair, as he rose from 
his seat. ‘* You have come of your own free-will 
to this house, where no one is likely to be afraid 
of you. You are here boasting of your want of 
sympathy and affection, bragging of the possi- 
bility of wounding one afresh whose life you have 
already darkened, and I will tell you what is to 
become of you hereafter.” 

**You area fanatic, You're raving mad,” said 
Simon Culwick, dropping into his seat again. 

‘*My mission has been among much poverty 
and crime, and I have grown old and irritable in 
my efforts to preach and pray to those who hate 
to listen.” 

‘*T should think they did.” 

** But in all my life's experience,” she contin- 
ued, without heeding him, ‘“‘I have not met a 
man so full of uncharitableness as you.” 

** You know nothing about me—you—” 

**Don’t interrupt me. Listen for a few min- 
utes, and then say what you will.” 

Simon Culwick ground his teeth; but he did 
not interfere again, She was certainly mad ; and 
it was wise policy, he had heard, to allow mad 

ple to have their own way, so far as it was 
consistent with personal safety. He had chanced 
upon a spitfire—a terrible woman who shrieked 
at him terrible things. It was his own fault for 
coming into low neighborhoods, and he must 
bear with it as best he might. He was not a re- 
ligious man; he had not been inside a church 
since his marriage; he had not a Bible that he 
was aware of in his grand house at Sedge Hill; 
and this down-pour of religion, this facing him 
with hard truths and awful texts and horrid pic- 
tures of his future state, curdled his blood. The 
woman was a nightmare which he could not shake 
. way; there was a terrible eloquence of descrip- 
tion in her too, that commanded attention, cut 
down his pride, and shook his own confidence in 








his great grand self. All this mht cling to his 
memory—though he would never own it, for her 
impudence—throughout all his after-years, till 
he came to his grave, concerning which the wom- 
an raved so freely. It was a bitter sermon, with 
no quarter in it, and he shut his eyes, and feign- 
ed to be asleep—a weak attempt at imposition, 
for he shuddered visibly after every sentence. 

‘*'There, I have no more to say,” she exclaim- 
ed at last. ‘‘ Now think of it, and do your duty, 
as I have done mine, before it is too late.” 

There was a slamming of the door, and he 
opened his eyes to find that his tormentor had 
gone. He rose at once, and took his hat. 

“* What a horrible creature!” he muttered. ‘‘I 
will not stop another moment.” 

He was half-way toward the door, when the 
picture attracted his attention again, and he 
stopped. It was his ruling passion now; suc- 
cess in business, present power, future happiness, 
were not upon his mind now in any great degree. 

He went back to the picture, and knitted his 
brows at it, as a man might do intensely puzzled 
with a problem of more than ordinary difficulty ; 
he teok it to the window; he placed it on the 
table, and hid himself in the curtain folds, behind 
the light, to gaze at it; he put his hat on the 
floor, and sat down with the picture in front of 
him, and began rubbing it carefully with the 
palm of his hand; finally he thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and stared at it, forgetful of time and 
place, of his recent sermon, and of the main ob- 
ject of his visit. He was a man possessed by 
one idea, 

There were feet ascending the stairs now, light- 
ly and springily, and he might have remembered 
their echo if he had listened, but he was past list- 
ening. ‘There was a voice he should have recol- 
lected as belonging to old days when he had 
been proud of his son and almost loved him, but 
he did not hear it. It was far beyond his dream 
world, upon which another ‘‘ original” had dawn- 
ed. It was only when the handle turned sharp- 
ly and the door opened that he awoke to the 
consciousness of where he was, and what stalwart 
figure had come into the room from the world so 
different to his own. 

** Father,” said Reuben Culwick, as he ad- 
vanced toward him, 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
Tis! GLD IDEA, 

Tue son went toward his father in the same 
cordial manner which he had adopted in his 
memorable Worcester visit, and offered his hand 
to him. ‘The father half hesitated, as in the old 
fashion, and then shook hands with Reuben 
coldly and limply. It was evident that warmth 
of heart had not brought him to Hope Street ; 
there was no regret for past mistakes—for long 
years of disunion—to be detected in the greeting. 

** You have come to see me, then,” said Reu- 
ben, ‘‘and I am glad.” 

** You haven't much to be glad about at pres- 
ent,” replied the father; ‘‘ I was in the neigh- 
borhood, and I thought that I would call and 
see where you were lodging, and what you were 
doing. I haven’t come from Worcester express- 
ly to see you.” 

“It does not matter; pray don’t apologize,” 
said Reuben, lightly, as he took his seat at the 
desk, opened it, and glanced carelessly at the 
letters and papers which had arrived during his 
absence. 

** I’m not apologizing. I never apologized to 
any one in my life. Why should I ?” 

“ Why should you not, if you have done any 
one an injury ?” was the calm rejoinder. 

Reuben placed his papers aside, clasped his 
hands upon his desk, and regarded his father 
steadily. ‘These two men never agreed; they 
seemed to have met even then especially to ag- 
gravate one another, thought Lucy, who had not 
been able to resist the temptation of taking her 
place on the mat outside the door. She was in- 
terested in the result of the interview. It was 
doubtful if Reuben would ever relate the partic- 
ulars, It was not idle curiosity, but a deep 
concern for the welfare of her lodger, that 
placed her there as listener. Good might fol- 
low her full acquaintance with all the details, 
certainly no harm. 

**] never did you an injury; you did all that 
you could to humiliate and defy me,” said the 
father, quickly. 

**It is hardly a clear statement of affairs, fa- 
ther, but I will not contest the argument. I 
called and apologized last May, if you remember.” 

**Humph, it was an apology,” said the fa- 
ther, ironically. 

Reuben did not reply. There was a quick an- 
swer on his tongue, but he repressed it. He 
had no more to say until his father had explained 
the object of his unlooked-for visit. He had no 
wish to irritate him ; on the contrary, he would 
be glad to make peace, and end the unnatural 
difference between them, at any sacrifice except 
that of self-respect. If Simon Culwick had 
come of his own free-will, and in the fullness 
of his heart, he would be happy presently ; but 
the nature of his greeting, the method of his ad- 
dress, warned him that it was not the father’s 
love for a son that had brought them face to 
face. He had never been loved. The father 
had seen long ago his preference for the mother, 
and hated him for it; he was almost certain that 
Simon Culwick was without the power of loving 
any being upon earth, Simon Julwick, perhaps, 
excepted, : 

The father was not apparently in a hurry to 
state his business. Idle curiosity might have led 
him to the fire-work-maker’s, for he said, after a 
long pause, 

‘*'This is a very wretched hovel for a man like 
you to exist in.” 

And his mother to die in, sternly and persist- 
ently refusing to the last to make any claim 
for assistance to her husband, Reuben could 





have added; but he kept back the retort which 
came uppermost in his mind. 

“‘T have grown used to it,” was the reply. 

“You were brought up like a gentleman— 
you might have been a gentleman now—and yet 
you are in this hole.” 

** And still a gentleman, if you will allow me 
to say as much as that,” added Reuben Culwick, 
significantly. 

** You may call yourself what you like, but no 
gentleman would dream of living here.” 

**Some people have odd dreams.” 

** And as for that beast of a woman down stairs 
—the preaching, canting fury with the hatchet 
face—I'd hang myself sooner than live within 
twenty miles of her!” cried Simon Culwick. 
“‘If I had been a heathen, she could not bave 
raved at me more.” 

The hatchet face against the outer panel of 
the door burned a little, but did not wince. 

** Miss Jennings is a well-meaning but highly 
inconsiderate woman. What has she been say- 
ing to you?” 

‘* What hasn’t she been saying?” exclaimed 
his father. ‘*I have been insulted—I have been 
treated with the grossest disrespect.” 

‘* Has she been pleading in my interest ?” 

**She has been making a fool of herself alto- 
gether.” 

** Has she been pleading in my interest?” he 
asked again. 

**Yes—in her way.” 

‘That was a grave mistake. It was officious 
and urwise, and I apologize for her intermed- 
dling,” said Reuben; ‘‘ she is a poor woman who 
knows no better, I assure you.” 

Lucy Jennings clasped her hands together, and 
sank her head upon her breast. He had not a 
good word for her even then! 

“She is not the only champion you have in 
this house; there’s that girl Eastbell, too. Who 
on earth would have thought of her being here ?” 

‘*She’s one of my clients. But she hasn’t 
said any thing to you?” 

** She has said a great deal too much.” 

** Now, bravo, Second-cousin Sarah! What 
did she say, father; what was her style of treat- 
ing the question ?” 

** Ask her; you don’t think I have recollected 
all the cursed nonsense that I have heard in thi 
place.” 

“*You can not have forgotten it; 
excellent memory,” said Reuben, dry 

** Ay, for many things—for hard words spoken 
against me—for injuries committed, and for fa- 
vors despised, especially.” 

* You never forgive them.” 

‘*Why should 1?” 

‘* There is something about forgiving that kind 
of thing in a prayer my mother taught me,” said 
Reuben, very bitterly now. 

The bitterness of his father’s words had brought 
about his own, and he was a man of no degree 
of caution. He knew that the mention of his 
mother’s name would anger the sullen being from 
whom the mother had separated, but he spoke 
out defiantly. 

**T don’t care about your mother’s prayers,” 
Simon Culwick cried, furiously; ‘‘the result of 
what she taught you has been proved by your 
vile disobedience to me.” 

** What she taught me we need not discuss at 
this late hour,” was the son’s reply. ‘‘ ‘Tell me 
what has brought you here, Mr. Culwick.” 

Simon Culwick hesitated still. It was no easy 
matter to explain the motive which had set him 
down in Hope Street, and the big eyebrows low- 
ered again over the eyes. 

**T have been thinking a great deal about you 
lately,” he said atlast. ‘* You have bothered me.” 

** Indeed !” 

**You came to Sedge Hill—you were the first 
to write to me—the first to make advances.” 
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** And although calling on me only proved that 
you were as obstinate as ever—that we should 
never get on,” he continued—“‘‘ still I accepted 
it as an apology.” 

‘* Or in the spirit in which it was meant,” said 
Reuben; ‘‘say that.” 

** And it struck me,” he added, without say- 
ing it, ‘‘ that there was some amount of respect 
for me in your heart, possibly some regret for all 
that has parted us.” 

* Well?” 

** Well,” echoed back the father, ‘‘if so, we 
might get on after all. Who knows? I don’t 
say that I can ever forgive you—that I am ever 
likely to forget—that I have even an idea of al- 
tering my will; all that depends upon yourself.” 

** Well ?” said Reuben, deeply interested. 

** You remember what we quarreled about ?” 

“* Perfectly.” 

“*T wanted you to marry Miss Holland.” 

ee i, 

** That is the girl whom you saw at my house 
last May.” 

“en” 

**Then,” he said, after strange fighting with 
his breath, ‘‘marry her now, and I'll forget ev- 
ery thing !” 





CHAPTER XXVILI. 
VERY SUDDEN. 


RevsBen was prepared for many strange rea- 
sons for his father’s presence in Hope Street, but 
this one took him completely off his guard. He 
sat back and glared at his father. 

** You don’t answer me,” said Simon Culwick, 
in his old sullen and aggrieved tone of voice. 

* Not at a moment's notice,” was the answer. 
“It is hardly my way. But—” 

**Go on,” said the father, impatiently, as Reu- 
ben paused. 

** Why do you wish me to marry this lady ?” 

** Because I made up my mind that she should 
be your wife five years ago. Didn't I say so 
then? Haven't I said to myself a hundred 





times,” he added, between his closed teeth, ‘tha: 
you should do as I wished, or starve?” 

‘** Pardon me, Mr.Culwick, but I am not obliged 
to starve because your wishes and mine do not as- 
similate,” Reuben replied, with grave politeness. 

**Your mether set you against her, out of ag- 
gravation because she discovered that I wished 
the match—for no other reason, I swear,” said 
the father. ‘‘ Now consider this and let me 
know. Take five minutes, while I look at this 
picture again.” 

**Thank you, Sir,” said Reuben, very calmly ; 
“‘T will take five minutes, as you suggest. It’s 
a short grace, but I shall have made up my mind 
by that time.” 

The father did not, or would not, perceive the 
irony of the reply, and he bent his face over the 
picture while Reuben sat and regarded him. 
There was no doubt or anxiety on Reuben Cul- 
wick’s countenance as he gazed at his father; he 
only seemed to have made a study of the big man 
before him, and to be interested in him rather 
than in his own chance of aggrandizement. He 
looked at his watch, in a business sort of way, 
and when the five minutes had expired he said, 

**You have no further reason to urge why I 
should marry Miss Holland ?” 

**Tt was my wish years ago,” the father said, 
imperiously. 

** Very well,” answered Reuben, “ then I must 
decline to marry the lady.” 

**You—you fool!” blurted forth the father. 

“There are many who would be of your opin- 
ion,” said Reuben, coolly; ‘‘ for you are a rich 
man whose crotchets are worth studying, and 
Miss Holland is a pretty young woman, and ap- 
pears to be amiable. Still, Sir,” leaning across 
the desk again as in the early period of their in- 
terview, ‘* I will not marry her.” 

**So much the worse for you,” said the father. 

**So much the worse for my worldly advan- 
tages, for my chance of your money,” said Reu- 
ben, shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘ yes, I see that, 
and the prospect does not dismay me. I have 
been flung too long upon my own resources to 
be alarmed at it, and it was you, my own father, 
who cast me on the world.” 

“* For rank disobedience—remember that.” 

** For believing in my mother, who was a wom- 
an grievously wronged. Will you remember 
that too?” he said. 

**T will not hear a word about your mother, 
She was—” 

** And I will not hear a word against her in 
the house where she died,” cried Reuben, so 
sternly now that the father held his peace, cowed, 
perhaps for the first time in his life, by the son's 
severity of manner. 

**T don’t want your money,” Reuben contin- 
ued. ‘I should have been glad once of your 
affection, but I don’t see my way to that any 
more clearly than [ have done. And as for my 
future, I will make it for myself. I have done 
without your help all my life, and, please God, 
I will go on without it to the end.” 

** Go,” said the father. 

**Tt is the road of my own choosing, and 
I have friends to wish me godspeed,” Reuben 
continued; ‘‘I shall be happier following my 
own pursuits than truckling to you for your mon- 
ey’s sake. I never cared for your money, by 


“Heaven! I despised it.” 


** You have said that before.” 

**T can earn my own living.” 

**So can a carpenter,” said the old man. 

**T have no ties ; I have lost one little girl who 
was very dear to me, and whom I found more 
desolate than I was; and my ambitions lie so 
far away from yours that they can never possi- 
bly cross.” 

‘*T am not paying any attention,” Mr. Cul- 
wick senior remarked. ‘* Will you marry Miss 
Holland or not ?” 

‘*T have already respectfully declined the offer 
of the lady’s hand.” 

Simon Culwick rose, buttoned up his coat, and 
set his hat firmly on his head. 

** Good-morning to you.” 

“One moment. Is Miss Holland aware of 
your proposition ?” 

“* Certainly not.” 

‘“*T am very glad of it.” 

**T don’t see any thing to be glad of,” said 
Mr. Culwick, as he walked toward the door, 
where he paused, and looked at the picture. ‘‘I 
had forgotten that,” he muttered, as he returned 
to the table, and where Reuben was standing the 
instant afterward with the picture in his hand. 

** You will pardon me, but Mr. Jennings will 
not sell this portrait.” 

“* He has already—” 

** Mr. Jennings will not sell it, I assure you,” 
said Reuben, with great urbanity of manner, as 
he bowed once more to his father with the pic- 
ture pressed to his breast. 

The father’s face grew very dark again. 

**It is because you think that the picture 
pleases me that you try to thwart me in a petty 
affair of this kind, even,” said Simon Culwick ; 
‘*you would oppose me at every turn if you 
could; you would kill me if you dared.” 

**Mr. Jennings will not sell the picture until 
he has taken advice upon it,” said Reuben, with- 
out offering any defense to his father’s reproach. 

** Advice !” 

“*Tt appears to me a murky daub enough, but 
then daubs sell if they’re old,” said Reuben; ‘* and 
the desire of an eminent picture collector to add 
it to his gallery engenders a certain amount of 
curiosity respecting it.” 

**It would cost twenty pounds to restore. 
Where are these fire-work-makers to get twenty 
pounds ?” 

‘*T will lend them the sum if it’s necessary.” 

“You?” 

“To be sure. I am of a saving turn, and by 
next post I expect twenty-five pounds that I shall 
not know what to do with.” 

** And you will not let me take that picture 
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“HE PUT HIS HAT ON THE FLOOR AND SAT: DOWN, WITH THE PICTURE IN 
FRONT OF HIM.” 


away; you oppose me in this too?” he said, be- 
tween his set teeth. 

** It seems to be my mission in life to oppose 
you in every thing,” said Reuben, satirically, 
**and I have been particularly unfortunate this 
morning. I can not take a wife of your selec- 
tion at a moment's notice, and I can not allow 
you to make a good bargain at the expense of 

y own friends.” 

** T don’t believe you have a friend in the world : 
your miserable temper wouldn't let you have any.” 

*“* Ah!.I have been of that opinion myself, 
more than once in my life.”” 

**Tt’s my belief that [I hate you worse than 
ever I did,” said the father, as he waiked down 
stairs, followed by his son with the picture under 
his arm. 

**T am sorry to hear it,” answered Reuben. 

Me. Culwick senior descended the stairs with 
extreme care, and passed through the parlor and 
shop without bestowing any further attention 
upon Mr. Jennings or Sarah Eastbell. Stand- 
ing at the shop door was Lucy Jennings, who 
was studying the houses on the opposite side of 
the way with great intentness. 

** Will you allow me to pass, madam ?” he said, 
gruffly, to her. 

Miss Jennings stood aside as requested, and 
as he passed her, she said, in a low tone, 

** Try to remember how close you may be to 
your grave before you leave this house as wicked 
@ man as you entered it.” 

He glared at her defiantly; his fingers even 
closed upon the stick, as if the idea of striking 
her with it had suggested itself ; then he stopped 
and put his face close to hers, eagerly and con- 
fidentially. 

** A ten-pound note for that picture, and I'll 
take it away with me.” 

**You will take nothing away with you but 
our contempt,” said Lucy, banging the door be- 
hind him, and shutting him out in the front gar- 
den, down which he proceeded slowly. 

He turned in the direction of the Camberwell 
New Road, but altered his mind, and passed the 
house again, looking up at the window of the 
first floor, and even hesitating, as if the idea of 
re-entering had struck him; then he went on to 
Walworth Road, where he lost himself, and 
where his irritation broke forth into sundry awful 
oaths when every fresh direction he received 
only bewildered him, and led him into a deeper 
maze of streets. It was very strange, but pres- 
ently he could not attend to the directions which 
were given him ; they made his head ache, and 
rendered him so giddy that once or twice he 
stopped to recover himself before he had the 
. strength to proceed. He gave up asking the way 
to London Bridge after a while, and looked on 
in a purposeless fashion that was new to him, 
until he foand himself standing by a lamp-post 
in a crowded thoroughfare, thinking of his son 
and then of his dead wife—which was very 
strange indeed—and then of Mary Holland, down 
in Worcestershire. 

A Hansom-cab drew np in front of him, and the 
driver bent himself from his seat in his direction. 

** Cab, sir?” inquired the man. 

“ Yes,” said Simon Culwick. 

He did not marvel at his own folly in not call- 
ing a cab before ; he stepped into it with diffi- 
culty, and would have dropped off to sleep at 
once, had not the driver asked through the trap 
in what direction he should drive. 

**] don’t know,” said Simon Culwick, taking 








off his hat, and putting one big hand to his fore- 
head. 

** Aren’t you well, Sir?” asked the cabman. 

‘I'm very well, thank you; how are you?” 
said Mr, Culwick, absently. : 

**Oh, I’m all right. Where to, Sir?” asked 
the cabman. 

**'To my boy’s.” 

‘*Where does he live?” 

**T can’t remember. Oh, don’t ask me to 


think!” said Mr, Culwick, piteously, and with | 


his thick lower lip quivering. 

‘*This is a blessed rum start,” muttered the 
cabman. ‘‘Can’t you recollect any place where 
I can take you?” 

“No ” 

‘* Ain’t you got no friends ?” 
**No,” 

**Then hook it out of my cab, old man, and 
ask a perliceman to take care of you.” 

Mr. Simon Culwick did not move, and the 
cabman was about to expostulate more forcibly 
with him, when he said, 

** Sedge Hill.” 

“Sedge "Ill! Where's that?” 

** Straight on.” 

“Oh, you mean Ludgate ’IIl.” 

** As fast as you can go.” 

** All right.” 

The cabman whipped his horse, and drove off. 

** How drunk he is!” said the cabman. 

Mr. Simon Culwick had not touched wine or 


spirits that day. It was not he who had given | 


way, but something at the brain of the man who 
had been so strong and hard only that morning, 
and whose strength and obduracy might have 
been but the slow oncoming of his malady. 

Still he was only a trifle giddy, he thought, 


as he dismissed the cab at the corner of Fleet | 
Street, after paying his fare in a rational man- | 


ner. His memory was bad, too, and he stood 
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for a while against the obelisk in the middle of 
the road, trying to recollect why he had come to 


| Ludgate Hill—why he had quarreled again with 


his son Reuben—why he was so long a distance 
from him when he seemed to need suddenly and 
strangely his protection and affection. 

** Hope Lodge, Camberwell !” 

Yes, he was better. ‘That was the place where 
Reuben lived, and that awful woman-preacher— 
where the picture was—a real Opie, as he was 
a living man! He would go back to Reuben 
and to the picture at once, while his memory 
was fresh. He was an old man, and terribly 
alone in the world, and the picture was worth 
two or three hundred pounds, and Reuben had 
not promised to marry Mary Holland yet. He 
stepped into the road, and made for the oppo- 
site side of the way. There were wagons and 
omnibuses and carts coming in all directions, 
and their drivers shouted at him, and foot-pas- 
sengers screamed wildly at the danger which he 
had not seen for himself. His giddiness had 
overmastered him again, and he fell amidst clat- 
tering, stumbling iron hoofs, and whirling, grind- 
ing wheels, and it was beyond man’s help to save 
him. 

{TO BE OONTINUED.] 





VISITING TOILETTE. 

der elegant toilette for visiting is composed 

of plum-colored velvet and silk, with a bor- 
der of otter fur. The short silk skirt has a deep 
box-pleated velvet flounce, showing a facing of 
silk at the top. The over-skirt of silk has a 
short wrinkled apron front and ample train with 
otter border. ‘The long basquine has a pleated 
back, Dolman sleeves, and fur trimming. Plum 
velvet Normandy bonnet, with an ostrich ruche 
inside, and small yellow lilies. Buff kid gloves. 
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THE LAST OF ENGLAND. 


HE saddest moment in an emigrant’s career 

is that when, the bustle of preparation over, 

and the embarkation once made, he watches the 
shores of his country as they recede from his 
gaze, and realizes that he has crossed the Rubi- 
con, from which there is no return, For the 
nonce the bright hopes of a prosperous life in a 
new world are forgotten, and his only emotion is a 
yearning for the home which he has abandoned 
for evermore, but to which his heart clings in pro- 
portion as he retreats from it. It is fortunate in 
some measure that he usually has little time to 
brood over his grief, but is forced to forget his 
homesickness in the more prosaic mal de mer, 
which leaves little thought for sentimental woes, 
and which makes him the first day afraid that he 
shall die, and the next afraid that he shall not, so 





CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTITION. 


OUIS NAPOLEON in his will emphasizes 
the solemn declaration: ‘‘ With regard to 

my son, let him keep as a talisman the seal I used 
to wear attached to my watch.” This piece of 
fetichism would appear to have formed another 
link between the late emperor and the Latin 
races, whose cause he affected to represent, whose 
superstition he certainly shared. Indeed, the old 
Romans degraded a priest because his mitre fell, 
and unmade a dictator because a rat squeaked. 
Cesar crossed the Rubicon because, on the op- 
posite bank, he saw a man with a fine. figure. 
His nephew felt confident of winning the bat- 
tle of Actium because he met a peasant of the 
name of Nicolaus mounted on an ass. Wolsey 
was warned of his doom by a crosier-head; Seja- 
nus, by a flight of crows. Dr. Johnson objected 
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undesirable will life by that time have grown to 
him. In the accompanying beautiful engraving 
we see a group of emigrants huddled on deck, and 
with cager gaze seeing the last of Old England. 
The two figures in the foreground are particular- 
ly worthy of note. . The sad-faced wonian clasps 
her hands and fixes her,mournful eyes wistfully 
on the beloved shore which she never more ex- 
pects to see, while her husband pulls his hat over 
his brows and lets his head fall upon his breast 
in an agony of mute despair. Behind them a 
young girl peers over their shoulders to catch a 
last glimpse of England. A woman turns away 
and buries her face in her hands, and a child 
munches an apple as she gazes at the coast with 
a vague feeling of sadness, Let us hope that in 
their Western home they may find cause to re- 
joice that they had the courage to sunder old 
ties, and take passage in the Eldorado. 
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of the bleeding Host, and bread, as well as the 
bewitched bloody milk, several times in each cen- 
tury gave simple folk a scare; thus it was no- 
ticed in 1264, under Urban IV., at Bolsena, not 
far from Civita Vecchia; and Raphael has taken 
this for the subject of his picture called the ‘* Mi- 
raculo de Bolsena,” which is, at all events, a mir- 
acle of the pencil. In 1383, when Heinrich von 
Bulow destroyed the village and church at Wils- 
nack, drops of blood were found eight days aft- 
erward on the Host placed on the altar. But 
the victims of superstition have the bump of cau- 
sality remarkably developed ; and im 1510, thir- 
ty-eight Jews were burned to ashes because they 
had tortured the consecrated Host until it bled. 
Again the sight was seen on the Moselle in 1824 ; 
and in 1848 ‘the famous Ehrenberg analyzed the 
terrible portent. After stooping with his micro- 
scope over the red stains on bread, cheese, and 





wide circle of influential believers that alchemy 
thus entranced were Roger Bacon, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and St. Thomas Aquinas, and even the tran- 
scendent intellects of Leibnitz, Spinoza, and Ver- 
ulam. However, in the pursuit of this phantom, 
Roger Bacon casually stumbled on the composi- 
tion of gunpowder; Geber, on-the properties of 
acids ; Van Helmont, on the nature of gas—geist 
or spirit; and Dr, Glauber, of Amsterdam, on 
the uses of the salt which bears his name. Thus 
was the alchemist the victim of fetichism, the 
slave of superstition, the worshiper of science, 
the conqueror of power. 

How much of alchemy was an imposture, how 
much of it was an enthusiasm, it is impossible to 
say. The secular practice of the science may be 
gleaned from M. Geoffrey’s demonstration be- 
fore the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1722, that 
alchemy was a matter of false-bottomed cruci- 























THE LAST OF ENGLAND. 


to going under a ladder. Montaigne avoided 
giving his left foot priority in putting on his stock- 
ings. Alexander was believed to have untied the 
Gordian knot with a slice of his sword. For good 
luck’s sake Augustus wore some portion of a sea- 
calf; Charlemagne, some trinket of unknown val- 
ue. Mohammed was all Fate; Bonaparte all Star 
and Destiny. Cromwell believed in September 3, 
and Louis Napoleon in December 2. Sulla call- 
ed himself Felix, the favored Child of Fortune, 
and Timoleon turned his house into a Temple of 
Chance. Alexander was terrified by blood flow- 
ing from inside his soldiers’ bread during the siege 
of Tyre in 332 s.c. His seer, Aristander, fore- 
saw in this crimson efflux of the vital stream out 
of the commissariat a happy issue for the Mae- 
edonians; and the warriors, thus nerved, took 


Tyre. 
From the year 1004 the alarming spectacle 


potatoes, this savant declared that they are caused 
by small monads or vibrios, which have a red col- 
or, and are so minute that from 46,656,000,000 
to 884,736,000,000,000 distinct beings adorn the 
space of one square inch. 

No doubt there was a deal of imposture in al- 
chemy; no doubt, too, the wish for gold was fa- 
ther to the thought of alehemy; but this in it- 
self will not account for Henry IV. prohibiting 
alchemy ; for God-fearing Henry VI. eagerly en- 
couraging it; for Pope John XXII. being an al- 
chemist; for Louis XIII. of France making a 
Franciscan monk his grand almoner as the re- 
ward of a hundred years’ reign promised to his 
credulity by that pretender to the discovery of 
the grand elixir; or for Jean de Lisle expiating 
by an early death in the Bastile his bold attempts 
to persuade Louis XIV. and his ministers that 





he possessed the gold-making stone. Among the 





bles, hollow wands filled with gold, perforated 
lead, and soldered nails. The religious theory 
of the science may be gathered from Faber’s Pro- 
pugnaculum Alchymie, published in 1644, where- 
in occurs the statement: ‘‘ The stone of the phi- 
losophers is, by all the authors who have treated 
of it, esteemed to be the greatest gift of God on 
earth. As, therefore, it is so mighty a gift of 
God, the most necessary thing, in order that 
man should attain to a knowledge of its excellence 
and worth, is wisdom, which is bestowed by God 
on very few.” Macaulay praises Verulam for his 
**fruit,” his aim at substantial results. ‘The me- 
teoric iron which fell at Agram, in Croatia, was 
capable of being forged into nails—a meteor 
which ought to be known as Bentham’s meteor. 
Judged, however, by results, as Lowe would say, 
Roger Bacon’s gunpowder - producing alchemy 
has not been an unalloyed blessing to mankind. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Go.r.—White tarlatan, with gathered flounces edged 
with black doubled tarlatan side pleatings, would be 
pretty for you. White or black crepe lisse pleatings 
are also used for light mournings. Black silk trimmed 
with white organdy side pleatings and bias folds is an- 
other pretty 6 ress. 

Lover or tie Beavtirvt.—The burdock-root tea 
must be rubbiud into the roots only of the hair, which 
is to be well brushed afterward, and the application 
ought to be used daily. Three weeks’ trial should 
have the effsct to arrest the falling of the hair, but 
the time differs with cases. If you read carefully 
what is said about hot baths, you will find that a 
sponging vff with cool water, or a cold plunge, will 
avert all debility or danger of taking cold afterward. 
Coarse food is understood to relate to grains and 
bread, not to beefsteak, though broiled steak is safely 
included in strict diet. Can not say what will remove 
the brown spots till you mention whether they are 
moles, tan, or moth patches. “ Black worms” indicate 
a bad state of the bowels, leading not infrequently to 
typhoid fever. Strict diet and daily bathing are the 
only means that will permanently remove them. Large 
pores are caused by wrong habits of living. 

A Trovs_ep Reaper.—Can not recommend the use 
of hair dyes, as they are unsatisfactory and trouble- 
some to use. Dissolve one tea-spoonful of liquid am- 
monia in three pints of hot water, and bathe the head 
three times a day with it, making a fresh wash each 
time, See “Ugly Girl” papers for advice about the 
hair. 

Mazrua.—Brush your hair back, and keep‘it in place 
with cosmetique, procured from any druggist. To ac- 
quire flesh, eat plenty of good meat and vegetables, 
with sugar, chocolate, brown-bread, and milk, exer- 
cising daily in the open air. 

Very Ucety Girt.—Beefsteak, juicy roast meats, 
grapes, and eggs are useful to strengthen the blood. 
Druggists in New York do not refuse to sell carbolic 
acid, though it usually comes dissolved in glycerine, 
which is readily soluble in other liquids. For your 
scaly face apply the compound—twenty drops of car- 
bolic acid to a quarter of an ounce of glycerine and 
three-quarters of an ounce of rose-water. Bathe the 
face with it three times a day, taking care it does not 
get in the eyes, and let it dry on. Apply the burdock 
wash with a bit of flannel, rubbing it into the roots of 
the hair. 

M. C. G.—Make a paste of fine wood ashes and wa- 
ter, letting it dry on the hair you wish to remove, and 
washing off with weak vinegar. 

Reapers.—We believe all rules are strictly adhered 
to at the institution mentioned, but it would certainly 
be less expense for any one wishing to learn telegraphy 
to take lessons nearer home. Apply for a position as 
assistant in some small office, giving services for 
teaching. It would be cheaper to go to a business 
college near home than to pay fare to New York and 
board while there for the sake of free tuition. The 
expense of a telegraph scholarship in Chicago is about 
$40. There must be chances to learn telegraphy near- 
er to you still. Operators prefer assistants that have 
been trained in an office, and not in a college. There 
seems to be no reason for the limitation named, but 
there is probably some good cause for it. 

Inquirer.—From three pints to two quarts is as 
much water as you need. Would your unassisted rea- 
son lead you to call a dry rub with a crash mitten 
“washing?” The term implies the use of water or 
some other liquid. 





Wive Awaxe Yourus'’s Parzz.—For judicious edit- 
ing, select and popular contributors, and sprightly, 
entertaining ing, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
of Boston, 4) no superior among the youth’s pub- 
tications.—[Com,]} 








Corvive Wurter.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the S opgrenent with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting cnengee ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent t by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fo wuttine, foamy and Untimel Gang 
Hair consult ©. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N. 


D2; B. &: PERRY, pr Eratolagit, 49 
Street, cures all Scalp Diseases. 

















R. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., New 
York, cures Unnatural rednese of the Nose or Face. 





L.SHAW. 


Great Sacrifice in Human Hair at L.SHAW’S, 


864 Bowery, cor. Fourth Street, and 845 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 2ist & 22d Streets. 
On account of the general depression in business, 
S30 000 
worth of first quality pure French Hair, made up into 
switches and curis, will be sold 
at GREATLY REDUCED prices, 
which puts it within the reach of every body to 
— a handsome holiday — at a merely nom’ al 
re, and enables me to keep my factory hands em- 
P Dfoyed durin during the winter. 
body in want of a handsome Switch should 
take advantage of this opportunity and call at L. Suaw’s 
Hair Establishment before purchasing elsewhere. 
WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
Ican offer to the Public inducements which can not be 
superseded by any of my competitors. 


PRICE-LIST. 
ort Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Finest Qual- 
of Hale Switches, solid and dyed. 
inches long, 4 ounces weight...$4; formerly $5. 
4 inches long, 4 ounces weight ; formerly $6. 
26 inches long, 4 ounces a ; formerly $3. 
82 inches long, 4 ounces w 1 $9: formerly $10. 
Shaw's patent Hair rit 
Curis, naturally Curly— 
. 00. h, $250. 26-inch, $4 00 
% cents 
Ladies’ own Hair made over fr leteat styles. 


Combings made is cents per ounce. 


Goods sent +3 vad 2 -aas express, or on receipt of:col- 
or and money in tered letters or P. O. Order, free 
of charge. 





SHOPPING 


ps Roe <7] for Ladies 
Mrs. PARKER, 151 East 44th St. 
for circuiar containing refer-nee ond mort! reulen mo fe - 
8 samples sent tur 2 centa. 
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C.G, GUNTHER’S SONS 
902-504 Broadway, 


Offer for the Season their en- 
tire Stock of 


Ladies’ 


Hurs, 
including a Very Extensive 
and Elegant Assortment of 


Seal-Skin 
Hurs, 


in all Styles and Qualities, 
at greatly 


Reduced 
Prices. 


902-504 Broadway. 


THE PATENT BUCKSKIN SUPPORTER 








Has no Wuatrsones or Sreet Riss; no 
a or Russer Banps; is easily adjust- 
ed, and fits the form perfectly. end for 
circular. D. C. HALL & CO., No. 44 West Broadway, 

N. Y., Sole Agents for Smith’s Perforated Bucksk n 
Under-garmenis, and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 


A. SELIG, 


(SUCCESSOR TO 8. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving new importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Emb SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 


FOR LADIES 




















BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 
LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 
preparation wil! removeall discol- 
pg hw it SOPT, CLEAR, 
in, leaving it 
SMOOTH, and PAUTIFUL. 


.? ALL ny a 


Uh NOVELTIES sect 


RECEIVED. 
i P t fig tell Somes 


the Pe ote 
Bede he ne ine Fans, and 
DEV 


1192 Broadway. 








Soliveas 

Gift 
J. Cc 

Under Sturtevant House, 


RENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING.— 

V. Vigourovx, 122 4th Ave., N. ¥Y. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct importation. Finest stock 
on hand, Orders filled with care. Specialty of Mono- 
grams. MACHINES and Perforated PATTERNS. 





SPLENDID 


UNPARALLELED TRIUMPHS 


WHEELER 
AND 
WILSON 
SEWING-MACHINE 60, 


NEW YORK, 


OVER 81 COMPETITORS 


AT THE 


World's Exposition, Vienna, 1873, &e. 


1. THE KNIGHT’S CROSS OF THE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN ORDER 
OF “FRANCIS JOSEPH,” conferred 
by his Apostolic Majesty the Emperor of Aus- 
tria upon the Honorable Nathaniel Wheeler, 
President of the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing- 
Machine Company, as the founder and builder 
of Sewing-Machine industry. 


2. THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 
recommended by the International Jury for this 
Sewing-Machine Company only, for their im- 
portant contributions to the material and social 
welfare of mankind. 


3. THE GRAND MEDAL FOR PROG- 
RESS, awarded for their No. 6 Sewing -Ma- 
chine, being for progress made since the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, at which the only Gold 
Medal for Sewing-Machines was awarded to the 
Company. Hence this Vienna award marks 
progress, not from a low level or inferior medal, 
but from a Gold Medal, the highest award 
made at Paris. 


4. THE GOLD MEDAL FOR MERIT, 
for the development of Needle Industry, and 
excellence and superiority of manufactured 
samples exhibited. 


5. A GRAND MEDAL FOR MERIT, 
for excellence and superiority of Cabinet-work ; 
the only award of this kind in this section. 


6. MEDALS FOR SEVERAL CO-OP- 
ERATORS of the Wheeler & Wilson Com- 
pany for superior ability. 


7. THE OFFICIAL REPORT, published 
by the General Direction of the Vienna Exposi- 
tion, signalizes the supremacy: of the Wheeler 
& Wilson Company for quantity and quality of 
manufacture, and position in the Sewing-Ma- 
chine business. 


Furor Distingnished Honors, 


“ Battimorg, Mp., Oct. 81, 1878. 
“The MARYLAND INSTITUTE has awarded 
WHEELER & WILSON the GOLD MEDAL for their 


| New No. 6 Sewing-Machine. Other Sewing-Machines 


received nothing. 


“Savannan, Nov. 4, 1873. 

“ Atthe GEORGIA STATE FAIR a SILVER MED- 
AL, the highest and — remium for Leather Stitch- 
ing, was awarded to EELER & WILSON for 
samples done on their New No. 6 Sewing-Machine,” 





“New York, Nov. 15, 1873. 

* At the Forty-Second Exhibition of ‘THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK,’ 
the Highest Premium has been awarded for WHEEL- 
ER & Wr LSON'S New No. 6 Sewing-Machine.” 


URS- ae NIC 


PRICES. 
210 BROADWAY, cor. Fol St. 


BUREE, 
OLIDAY GOOD®@ 


Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE EATEST NOVELTIES in LACE 
FICHUS, CAPES, C RETTES, SCARFS, TIES, 
&c., at @REATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

1105 BROADWAY, bet. %th & 2th Sts, N.Y. 











BEAUTIFUL OIL CHROMOS and a book 
of oF ork at mailed for iat CENTS, 
LEY, Holland, N. Y. 








ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place. 
Eighth St., West. The latest style of Fall Ton: 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 


, near Bw: 





LADIES! JUST THE 


Send stamp for Specimen Copy §™ Free. 


The Ladies Floral Cabinet 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 





PAPER FOR YOU!!! 


Devoted to Illustrated Home Literature. 


A new and beautiful oe ge Lene exquisite engrav- 

ings of Home ay Society. 
will be interested in i 
formation on Dress, Housekeeping, &c. YOUNG wing at ony 
will find in it useful hints on Self-Imor Societ, 
Stories, &. FLOWER LOVERS will be especially delight. 
ed with its directions on Growing Flowers and Window Gardening. 
Gives full information about Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, ~ Par- 


d Amusements. LADIES 
ts design of Rosechatl Elegancies, and in- 








lor Decorations. Try it. The prettiest of ‘Family Pictorial Papers. 
Price $1 ee PeT YEAE.s.+.2- 000: di o Cc o1 


» 25 cents on trial three months. 


Price 
ee CLUB AGENTS WANTED. Premium List Free. Address 


LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET C0., 
Box 2445. 


New Y ork City. 





Marked Down. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Are offering at Extremely Low Prices 


Scotch Wool Hosiery, 


Undershirts and Drawers, 


Handkerchiefs, Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs, 
Suspenders, 
OUR OWN MAKE, 


CARTWRIGHT AND WARNER'S 


UNDERSHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, 


And also have a Fine Variety of 


ROBES, JACKETS, RUGS, &c., 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


No. 637 Broadway. 





VANAG.Q 





qd 


405 BROADW. 


WY) WW” 


UMBRELLAAND PARASOL MANFR'S 


PROTECTION 


For Crowned Heads, 


What more sensible and serviceable present for the 
holidays than an elegant Umbrella? What Souvenir 
more likely to recall one to the memory of his friends 
in the many emergencies of sunshine and storm in this 
fitful climate? s long as it is kept, it continues a 
cwit,m and faithful Pemstasd r; and when it goes the 

ift Peg rmecotied bes of all Umbrellas, it becomes, 
Fea rags blessings, doubly dear. It also 
doubly im who e it, for he may now 
present another to replace the loes. Make many such 
gifts, and purchase them at the MANUFACTORY of 


ISAAC SMITH’S SON & CO., 


405 BROADWAY. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


6th Ave. & 23d St., 


TO CLOSE THE SEASON, are offerinn GREAT IN- 
DUCEMENTS throughout their entire establishment. 
Trimming and Cloaking Velvets, 
Black Silk mming Y Velvets, 
Splendid a at $1 50, $1 85, $2 
Colored Silk Velvets, in all the aetete inn 
from fi 00 a yard upward, according to color. 
Elegan Satins, in all colors, reduced to $1 a yard. 
re inducements in 


BLACK yy ape CLOAK —erme: 





Jur r immense assortment of 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
REAL GUIPURE AND THREAD roy 
PLAIN AND BEADED YAK LAC 
POINT and POINT APPLIQU E TACES, 
Ga At a further reduction of 1234 per cent. 

We direct attention to our attractive stock of 
BERLIN WORSTED EMBROIDERIES. 
— Psy Me Rugs, Chair Strips, Brackets, 
&e. with all necessary materials. 


at a distance, in ordering any thing in 
this line, by stating article, color, size, 
&e., can rest assured of hav ng the same 


promptly attended to at lowest prices. 
Esprorat Attention Paw To Orpers. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 234 Street, New York. 


DRESS ELEVATOR. 








Instantly changing Skirt from Train to 
Walking, and — to Train. 
Price 85c. each. tee by mail for $1. 
Free by mail, 40c. t os free b: oe af ‘J 


each, 
with full pion Call or send to H. 
SON, 26 if Broadway, | ae SF AGENTS WANTED. 


A. HARAUX’S x5" 


Embroidering Establishment is at No. 90 A POURTH 
AVENUE, a “few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co, 




















vy 
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EHRICH'S. 





FURS! FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Best and Cheapest in the Country. 


Our Furs are exclusively of our own manufacture, 
and have all made up with special attention to 
fineness of Fur and excellence of workmanship. Yet 
our saving of manufacturers’ profits has been so large 
as to explain our aes prices. 

We cordially invite ladies to examine our Furs, and 
will always esteem it a pleasure to show them, whether 
they are ready to purchase or not. 

We allow no — Every article war- 


“TOYS. 


Ladies who wish to see the finest assortment of Toys 
and Holiday Goods in the United States, selected 
specially for us in Vienna, Saxony, and P; should 
not fail to pay an early visit to our dominion of Santa 
Claus. Special rates to Superintendents of Sunday- 
Schools, Asylums, Fairs, &€., &c. 

Rosewood Writing-Desks and Work-Boxes, inlaid 
with rl and silver, Dressing C: Watch-Stands, 
&ec. rlin Worsted Embroideries, Slipper a 
a, &c. Real Lace Collars, Barbes, an 
Handkerchiefs, &c.; and thousands of articles suit- 
able for fine 


Holiday Presents. 


Mxtracrsinary Inducements in Real 
Laces, Black Silks, Alpacas, Shawls, 
Cloaks, Dress Trimmings, &c., &c. 

We have just received the first two Prizes at the 
American Institute Pair for the superior quality of our 
Ladies’ and Infants’ Wear and Millinery Goods, and 
therefore, feel warranted in calling the attention o: 

jes to our superb assortment o: 
TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED 


HATS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, RIBBONS, 
and FULL TROUSSEAUX for LADIES, 
MISSES, AND INFAN'TS. 


We make a specialty of Fine French Underwear. 


Send for Fall Catalogue to 


EKHRICH’S, 
287 & 289 8th AVE, “New York.” 


Holiday Presents. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Have provided for the Holidays, at retail, the largest, 
cheapest, and most varied collection of SEASONABLE 
DRY GOODS ever offered in the city. 








EVERY DEPARTMENT has been newly replenished. 





EACH ARTICLE marked in plain figures, and shown 
freely without importunity to purchase. 





j= To insure the PROPER AND PROMPT DE- 
LIVERY OF PARCELS they respectfully so- 
licit a morning visit. 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th & 10th Sts. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offering 


REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR 
SHAWLS, 
THE NEWEST AND LATEST DESIGNS, 


Selected in Europe by one of their firm, and not to 
be found elsewhere, and at fully 


ONE-HALF LESS THAN FORMER PRICES. 


FANCY BROCHE AND FANCY STRIPE 
SHAWLS, 
Very elegant, similar value. 


SEAL-~-KIN SACQUES, 
Silk-Lined, Wadded, and Quilted, from the extremely 
LOW PRICE of $85 each and upward. 


READY-MADE SUITS, 
Elegantly Trimmed, $12 each and upward. 


The largest and most elegant stock of Verver & Cioru 
POLONAISE SACQUES, CLOAKS, &c., 
At Greatly Reducuw. Prices. 


LADIES’ PARIS AND NEW YORK 
MADE HATS, 
TRIMMED WITH FEATHERS AND FLOWERS, 
$6 50 each and upward. 


EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
LACE GOODS, WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SCARFS, NECK-TIES, &c., &., 
At unusually attractive prices. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION WILL AMPLY REPAY, 
Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


$1 50.—THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Su sf 
Tustrated. SEND STAMP FOR A SAMPLE NUM- 
BER. Now is the time to subscribe. JOHN L. 
SHOREY, 86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M’me Ba- 
pourgcav & Co., 195 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


In addition to iseeeneneeeceee, We have open: 
our large and =. s 3 :3+, eda DEPART: 
attractive stock “Ss TOYS te° MENT Exclu: 
of Dry Goods 33 + 33,, sively for the 
for the HOLE = **: : : 3 sale of TOYS, 
DAY SEASON, “aaeee “renee” Fancy Goods, se. 


The Toys are of European and Domestic Manufacture. The assort: 
ment is Large and UNUSUALLY FINE, and has been placed with 
us to be entirely disposed of before the close of the Holiday Season. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th 8St., 
Grand St., cor. Chrystie, N. Y. 









A DELICATE SOAP 
FOR THE 








New York House, No. 112 5th Ave. 


WM. ENABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 





The Bast Paper! Try It!! 


The Scientific American is the cheapest and 
best illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 
ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new 
machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engin 
works, Architecture, improved Farm Implements, an 
every new discovery in Chemistry. A year’s numbers 
contain 832 pages, and several hundred engravings. 
Thousands of volumes ate preserved for bin and 
reference. The practical receipts are well worth ten 
times the subscription price. Terms, $38 year by mail. 
Specimens sent free. A new volume Jan. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


loma Award- 





the Ameri- 
ww ean Institute A.W. 

= Thomas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Lightest, seman, and 
most comfortable Bustle 
that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 


801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


91 White St., N. ¥. 





8, 1874. May be had of all News Dealers. 
P A WT obtained on the best terms. 
Models of new inventions 
and sketches examined, and advice free. All patents 
are published in the Sorentirio Amerioan the week 
they issue. Send for pamphlet, 110 containing 
laws and full directions for obtaining Patents. 
Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 
Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 


THE AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 





' rs oe i be ney Can be gy gp 
y- uires no heel plates, straps, or key. e of the 
best welded steel, ont every ox warranted. Samples 
sentC.0.D. Price, No.1, blued tops, $6.00; No. 2, full 
ee ng 00; or nickel-plated, $9 00. We make the fol- 
owing lengths, which must correspond with length of 
shoe worn: 1g —9—9 46 —10—10 4 —11—11 ¥ inches. 
Address ECK & SNYDER: 
Manufacturers, 126 Nassau Street, x. Y. 
Es N. B.—Send stamp for our New Catalogue of 
all styles of Skates, Boxing Gloves, &c. 

One Dollar’s Worth of Plants and Seeds 
To every subscriber to the Florist’s Friend and 
Fami ep eaeds meaty urnal ofsixteen pages, 
edited by Mrs, 8.0, Johnson ( y Eyebright), and pub- 
lished by Chas. A. Reeser. Yearly subsc: Lager) hel 
with privilege of selecting one dollar’s worth of ts 
and at Catalogue rates, as apremium. Floricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Home Adornments, Pursuits, and 
Pleasures will all be discussed in its pages. Specimen 
copy free. My illustrated Catalogue of Plants and 
Seeds for 1084, Spores, witha of choice pansy 
seed, sent on eipt of ten cen Address 

CHAS. A, REESER, Pleasantville, Pa. 





SCHOOLDAY MACAZIWWE. | 








IF YOU WANT A SUPERIOR GOLD WATCH, 
Buy a Ladd Patent Stiffened 


GOLD WATCH CASE, 


Fitted with a fine movement to suit, and you are all 
right. You will thus save a handsome sum of money, 
and your movement will have a Case of unexcelled 
elegance and durability. [~ For sale wy dealers in 
watches generally. Send for full descriptive circulars 
to the Manufacturers, 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


‘11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


4 DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 

cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, Agents, 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 


oy) “PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 
~ free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St Louis, Mo. 





200 Pianos “» Organs, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, or 
on Installments, Fao rent, in City or Coun- 
try, during this Financial Crisis, and the 
HOLIDAY by HORACE WATERS & 
SON, No.481 Broadway, than ever before 
offered in New York. ‘Agents wanted for 
the sale of Waters’ Celebrated Pianos, Con- 
certo and Orchestral Organs. Dllustrated 
Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the frade. A large discount to Min- 
isters, Churches, Sunday-Schools, &c. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
BROADWAY, cor. 19th St., N. ¥. 


: INDIA SHAWLS. : 
REAL POINT SHAWLS, 
LACE AND EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LACE OPERA SCARFS, 


see eeeeeee ete eeereeee® eee eeeeeeee 


: GENUINE FURS. : 
LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, 
AND COLLARS 
FUR ROBES, 
FUR-LINED CARRIAGE CLOAKS. 





: UMBRELLAS. 


GENTLEMEN’S ROBE DE CHAMBRES. 


CARDIGAN, and SMOKING JACKETS. 
MEDICATED FLANNEL AND CASHMERE 
UNDERWEAR. 


SILK AND CASHMERE MUFFLERS. 
TIES, SCARFS, AND SUSPENDERS. . 
STUDS AND SLEEVE-BUTTONS. 


GLOVES.: 
CASTOR GLOVES. 
WOOL-LINED GLOVES. 


STRIPED FANCY COLORRD SILKS, 


at 75 cents per yard. 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Dress Goons, Prints, &c., 


OUT IN DRESS LENGTHS. 


The above, for the convenience of CUSTOMERS, 
will be placed on a SEPARATE COUNTER. 


BROADWAY, cor. Nineteenth Street. 


MEARES’, 
SIXTH AVE. & NINETEENTH 8T,, 


GRAND EXPOSITION AND OPENING OF 


Christmas Novelties & Holiday Goods, 


TOYS, DOLLS, AND FANCY ARTICLES 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 

Embroidered Worsted Goods, Russia and Vienna 
Leather Glove and Handkerchief Boxes, Pocket-Books 
and Satchels, Willow Work-Stands, and Silk-Lined 
Work Baskets 
EMBROIDERED LINEN SETS, CUFFS,& COLLARS. 
LADIES’ & GENTS’ INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


DRESS GOODS ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR 


HOLIDAY PURCHASERS, 


All colors, 20c., 25c., 30c., 88¢., 40c., and 50c. yard, and 
at a great reduction from former rates. 
Splendid Black Dress Silk, $1, $1 10, $1 28, and $1 35, 

Superior Black Dress Silk, $1 15, $2, and $2 25. 
FINE FRENCH FLOWERS & MILLINERY GOODS. 
Bonnet and Trimming Velvets. 
Real Point and Point Appligne Laces 
Real Thread, Guipure, Vai., and Yak Laces. 
Real Thread and Point Applique Barbes. 
Handkerchiefs and Co! 
Gents’ Smoking and Cardigan Jackets. 
Neck-Ties, Shirts, Gloves, and Mufflers. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine Silk Umbrellas. 
All forming a grand assortment so extensive and 











Every baby must have it. Is rronovente 
paesnen, — elothin; ' —— 
nen diaper. avo in ireu- 
lation of air, Recsuines nied by a ee 
- mothers whose children have worn 





wa: . 

on a of $1. Sold also by Stewart, 

Claflin, & Taylor, Arnold & Constable 

and first-class Infants a oe and 
Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see thi 

EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other, 


THREE 


Best 2-Button Kid Gloves, $2 753 single pair 
sent, postpaid, $1. Also, a well-selected stock of Mil- 
ry? is, Laces, and Dress-Trimmings. A splen- 
did Black Dress Silk, $1 25 yard. Heavy Black Silk 
Velvet, only $2 yard—worth double, Samples sent free. 


FINE FURS 


of every description at less than manufacturers’ prices. 
e@~ Send for Price-List. All goods selected therefrom 
sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 


WORKING CLASS Weck Smpiovmene at 


home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 
blepackage of is sent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 


A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers, Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Lintreton,Chicago. 
9. AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexy, and Hareer’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
. where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxvy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 


Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
States postage. 


stamp of 
ta wanted. 

















P may at any time. When no date is spect- 
fied, it is understood that the subscription for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume ; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 


Terms ror Apvertistne ty Harper's WEEKLY anr 
arPer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS. New York 





P , having made all our purchases with a view 

to supplying the wants of parties purchasing for the 

Holidays, that strangers visiting the city, families 
¢., can find every article both useful and ornamental 

in this establishment, obviating the necessity of shop- 

ping in different stores. 

| eam Store open Evenings to 9 o’clock 

till after the Holidays, 


RICHARD MEARES, 


COR. SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 


HOLIDAY goops! 


at . 

i: Miller & Grant, 
: No. 879 Broadway, 

: In addition to reductions already made, 

: : : will offer their entire Stock of LACES, 

: : ; EMBROIDERIES, &c., during the Holi- 
: day Season, at an additional discount of 









: $$ 10 PER CENT. ON ALL PURCHASES, : : : 








THE > THELATEST, THE GREATEST, 


wm: BEST TUNE BOOK m= 
} Church Choirs of all Denominations. 
BBA ee 

One Sample Copy, by Mail, 61.25, 
_ LEE & WALKER, 923 Obestnut Street, Philadelphis. 
P LEASANT and profitable employment for 


can be had by taking subscriptions forW omen 
“WHAT WOMAN SHOULD KNOW.” 





A complete book on the physiology, health, and life of 
women. Has sold tremendously, and, as it is the only 
work of the kind ever written by a woman, is highly 
prized. Some lady agents have sold over 500 copies 
already. Notwithetanding the times, thie book will 
sell dargely Some sheets and terms sent free, b 
J. M. DDAR' 


& CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Fines for $290 





















cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


this notice, 
U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 








$375 A MONTH to Male or Female A nts, 
NOVELTY COMPANY, Biddeford, Me, 
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FACETLZ. 

A pevovr clergyman 
sought every opportunit, 
to impress upon the min 
of his eon the fact that 

takes care of all His 
creatures; that the falling 
8) w attracts His atten- 
tion, and that His howiee: 
kindness = wa all h : Zz 
works. appening one Corry 
day to see a crane wadin Veit 
in quest of food, the g : 
man pointed out to his son 
the perfect adaptation of 
the crane to get his living 
in that manner. “See, 
said he, “ how his } are 
formed for wading! What 
a long slender bill he has! 
Observe how nicely he folds 
his feet when putting them 
in or drawing them out of 
the water! e does not 
cause the slightest ripple! 
He is thus enabled to ap- 
proach the fish without 
Fiving them any notice of 
ais arrival. My son,” said 
he, “ it is impossible to look 
at that bird without recog- 
nizing the goodness of God 
in thus providing the means 
of subsistence.” 
“Yes,” replied the boy, 
“T think I see the good- 
ness of God, at least so far 
as the crane is concerned ; 
but, after all, father, don’t 
you think the arrangement 
a little rough on the fish 2?” 
ccpaeiiemegy 


" 


A man t up before 
dawn Sunday morning to 
see the sun rise, and was 
shot by the exasperated 
owner of a melon patch 
next door. In May last 
he made a similar effort 
and was bitten on the heel 
by a strange dog. He 
thinks of hiring a boy to 
do the early rising for his 
family. 


———_—_—~—————— 

A California man of let- 
ters has taken to farming, 
and posted the following 
notice in his field: “ Con- 
foozilation to any man or 
woman’s cows or oxen if they gits in these air oats, 
sai eye ; his or her tail will be cut off, as the case may 
be. A man eye um, and pay mi taxes, but confoozila- 
tion to a man who lets his critters run loose, sai eye.” 


——>———— 

in the earliest days of the human race, when popu- 
lation was more sparse than it has ¢gver been since, 
and introductions were also scarce, with little or none 
of form or ceremony attending them—‘“no cards”— 
our first parents, after their first surprise, had to in- 
troduce themselves to one another, though the fol- 
lowing dialogue is not found on record: 

DAM. am, I’m Adam.” 
Eve. “‘ Adam, I’m madam.” (They embrace. 


| 
| 
} 


i | 
A veteran officer observes, ‘‘I never place reliance 


on a man who is telling what he would have done h 
he been there. I have noticed that somehow this kind 
of people never do get there.” 


—_— 
Sentimental young men insist that it is impossible 


to talk love to the suburban belle beneath the trees | 


and in the moonlight, owing to the interposition of 
the caterpillars, that even craw! between clasped hands 
and beating hearts. 


_——@——_ 
“There are people,” said a gentleman to a friend, 
“‘who never see an afflicted person but they pray to 
Heaven to be delivered from a similar infirmity. Now 
I niet = a blind man without praying to be deaf.” 
ny 2” 


| 


“Because I am conscious that he 1s going to play a | 


clarionet or a hand-organ to me.” 


ooo 

* John,” said a gentleman to the beadle of a coun- 
try parish, “ ye hae been sae long about the minister's 
hand that I dare say ye could preach a sermon yoursel’ 
now.” 

* Ah, no, Sir,” replied John; “I couldna preach a 
sermon, but maybe I could draw an inference.” 

“ Weel, John,” said the querist, aamnering the qniet 
vanity of the beadie, “‘ what inference could ye draw 
frae this text, ‘A wild ass snuffeth up the wind at her 

leasure ?’” 

“ Weel, Sir, I wad draw this inference—he wad snuff 
& lang time before he wad fatten upon’t.” 


le 
gn FAN ( 


apy 
ry 
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WHAT A DREADFUL STORY—AND DIDN’T HE CATCH IT NEXT MORNING! 


Wire or His Bosom. “Why, Charles, aren’t you ashamed to come Home in such a disgracefal State? 
Lorp or Creation. “ Been, m’Dear—hic—been hear Lecshur Young Men’s Christian Shoshiashun.” 


The omission of a comma has frequently given a 
very awkward turn to a sentence. We remember an 
epitaph which suffered severely from such an over- 
sight. It ran pretty much as follows: : 

“‘ Erected to the memory of John Phillips, accident- 
ally shot as a mark of affection by his brother.” 


Oe 

A young gentleman at Kansas City sent seventy-five 

cents to New York recently for a method of writing 
without pen or ink. He received the following in- 
scription, in large type, on a card—‘‘ Write with a 
pencil.” , 

It was a ao ungrateful person who sent, by carrier- 
igeon, the following message to his place in the coun- 
ry: “Send basket of early green se by express 

train; pack the bearer of this in with them, as he is a 
plump bird, and I intend to eat him with them.” 
———>»__——— 


Some melancholy-minded burglars recently entered 
an undertaker's shop and stole a coffin. The proprie- 
tor announces that if any of them will come again 
will furnish them with a corpse to put in it. 


——_~> 
An enthusiastic African, who had “ spent de winter 
in Jamaky,” found it an earthly Paradise. He said he 
could “lie abed, and, putting his arms out de windy, 
pick oranges, pine-ap and Jamaky rum right off de 
trees.” 
oO 


In Nevada a contemplative Digger Indian sat watch- 
ing a party of base-ball players, who seemed to him to 
be working very hard. Turning to one of them, he 
asked, ‘‘ How much you get one day ?” 


——@ 
“ How old is your mamma?” asked a love-smitten 


| old bachelor of the daughter of the widow who had 


enchanted him. 

*“T don’t know, Sir; ma’s age varies from forty-three 
to twenty-five,” was the artless reply, and the bachelor 
was disenchanted. 


—-—_—_~—————— 

A doctor out West wants the custom of tolling bells 

for funerals discontinued. It has a depressing effect 

upon the sick, and can riot prove a source of much en- 
joyment to the departed. 




















No, 1. 


Depicatep To Lazy Store-KEeEerers wHo sweep out CLoups or Dust AND Dirt In THE MORNING 
UPON THE PEOPLE PASSING. 





“Well, neighbor, what is the most Christian news 
this morning ?” said a gentleman to a friend. 


woman.” 
“Just like you! 
by your charity this time ?” 
“My wife!” 
—_— po 


An exhorter recommended the Christian religion to 
the ungodly, because he had “ been a church-member 
fifteen years, and it hacdn’t cost him but 18% cents.” 


Sireraciapaerts see: 
Why is a beefsteak like a locomotive ?—It’s not of 
much account without it’s tender. 


————__— 

An Irishman has defined nothing to be a footless 
stocking without legs. i 
eralder is better. ‘* What is nothing ?” he was asked. 
“Shut your eyes and you will see it,” said Pat. 


0 


com 
(hive 


Where on Earth have you been?” 


Who is it you have made happy | 


A young man who be- 
Tongs to a club where eu- 
chre is the principal intel- 
lectual study took a young 
lady to church the other 
Sunday ouensing. and . fell 
into a gentle doze before 

e minister had reached 
his “‘ thirdly.” He can not 
explain exactly how it hap- 
pened, but just as the rev- 


earnestly ¢ ‘pw! 
goalone!” The young lady 
says the next time he can 
“go alone,” for she won't 
go. with him. And she let 
jim go home alone, too! 
—_—_p—_— 


: Dr.——, entering the hos- 
gt surgery, met Paddy 
onle, the. orderly, and ask- 
ed him which he considered 
the most dangerous of the 
many cases then in hospi- 
tal. ‘ That, Sir,” said Pad- 
dy, as with indica’ 
jerk of the thumb he it~ 
ed to where on the table Jay 
} } a case of surgical instru- 
Hi la ‘ ments, 
—_———— 
An Irish juror havi 
plied to the judge to be z. 
cu from serving on ac- 
count of deafness, the judge 
said, ‘Could you .hear my 
charge to the jury, Sir?” 
“Yea, I heard 
or’s charge,” said Paddy, 
“but I couldn’t make sense 
out of it.” 
Pat was let off. 


al 


—_~.——__ 
Brigham Young preach- 
ed a sermon lately, in which 
rd = Bg A. ie sisters 
oug! ey a good 
deal to bear, but if they 
could stand in the shoes of 
their husbands they would 
know what trials and per- 
plexities are. ‘Just fancy 
a man,” said the prophet, 
“with two, or three, or 
half a dozen beloved wives 
catching him on one side, 
and, before he can take 
‘ : half a dozen steps, more 
wives catching him on the other, and ‘I want this,’ 


| *I want that,’ ‘This is not right,’ and so H 
“IT have just bought a barrel of flour for a poor | mi i sabia at. 


mind just pulled to pieces,” 
a 
A successful joke was the other day played upon an 


| enthusiastic band of archeologists who explored the 
| —— old town of Banbury in search of antique lore. 


A description by another Em- | 
| zled for a while. 


lady carrying away a few straws as a relic, * They will | 


doit! I’vestuff 


it six times already since the general 
left.” 


—_—_—_—»——— 


A bachelor friend compares a shirt button to life, be- 
cause it so often hangs by a thread. 
voit delat hei 


stuffed bed in Ischia was heard to mutter, on seeing a 
t 


Th a late severe gale a lady asked a neighbor if he 
was not afraid his house would blow away. 
was the answer, “‘ the mortgage on it is so heavy as to 
make that impossible.” 


iia pesceliiladtid 
An iron will, a silvery voice, plenty of brass, and a 
modicum of tin win golden opinions. 


Pid a0 da 
A Boston dry-goods dealer advertises ‘‘ financial 
crash towels. v4 
It is on record that Adam, the first man to receive a 
land grant, died poor end miserable, 
—— 


How did Robinson Crusoe know that he was on an 
inhabited island ?—Because he saw a great swell pitch- 
ing into a little cove. 


‘he following was sent to the secretary as an inscrip- 
tion copied from the corner-stone of an old fabric that 
had been recently pulled down: 


“SROGEH SREVE EREH WOISUME VAHL 
LAH SEHS 8£ OTREH NOS LLEBDNAS 
REGNI FREH NOS GNIRES ROHYAR 
GANOED IKYD ALE NIFAE ESOTS SORCY 
RUS NABOT ES ROHK ©O CAED IR.” 


After the learned heads of the savants had been puz- 


one of their number hit upon the ex- 
pedient of reading the learned inscription backward, 


aR | when it was found to be ani i 
The custodian of what had been Garibaldi’s straw- | ’PRidea, treneposition of 


a well-known nursery rhyme, “‘ Ride a cock-horse,” ete. 


—@e—__ 
_ Boys who disturb camp-meeting by crying “ Amen” 
in the wrong place, and remarking “ Glory” with more 


| zeal than judgment, should read and ponder the fate 
| of thirteen small boys in Kansas. These thirteen ill- 


| turbing a 


“Ohno,” | 


advised boys were guilty, so the sto ‘oes, of dis- 
ansas camp-meeting by Tosisting upon 
shouting ‘“‘ Amen” when a very muscular preacher, who 
prided himself on his voice, was singingahymn. The 
preacher bore it for some time, but finally hecomin: 


| filled with righteous wrath, he descended fram the pul- 


| boys filled the air, the rest o: 


it, and, never once interrupting his hymn, ruccessive- 
y reversed and spanked the tlirteen small boys. As 
his avenging hand descended, and the dust ot the small 
¢ the cones m shout- 

in rapture, and encouraged him with loud cries of 
**Go on, brother, go on!” Then he returned to the 


| pulpit, stil singing, and those boys went half a mile 


| away 


ehind a hay-stack, and lay down with their 
faces to the ground and wept bitterly. 


SaneEiaalianenee { 

When you see a little girl with odd gaiters on her 
feet, a crownless jockey on her head, three brown pa- 
per packages in her arms, and a mouthful of catty, 
you may know her mother is washing. 
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No. 2.—IN A CITY RAILROAD CAR. 


One oF THOose Cevtic LADIES LOADED WITH Provisions, HAMs, ETC., TRYING TO HOLD ON WITHOUT 
DISTURBING THE PASSENGERS IN THE CAR—WITH ABOUT THE USUAL SUCCESS. 
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burn ready, Mr. Harry ? 
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HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL. 
“Jacko had his pipe still alight when Heathcote returned. ‘You young monkey,’ said he,‘ have you been using matches?’. ‘Why not, Mr. Harry? Don’t the grass 


My word!’ 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.. 


CHAPTER TI. 
GANGOIL. 


Just a fortnight before Christmas, 1871, a 
young man, twenty-four years of age, returned 
home to his dinner about eight o’clock in the 


evening. He was married, and with him and 
his wife lived his wife’s sister: “At that some- 
what late hour he walked in among the two 
young women, and another much older woman 
who was preparing the table for dinner. The 


| wife and the wife’s sister each had a child in her 


lap, the elder having seen some fifteen months 
of its existence, and the younger three months. 
“He has been out since seven, and I don’t think 
he’s had a monthful,” the wife had just said. 
‘Oh, Harry, you must be half starved,” she 
exclaimed, jumping up to greet him, and throw- 
ing her arm round his bare neck. 

‘“T’m about whole melted,” he said, as. he 
kissed her, ‘‘In the name of charity give me 
a nobbler. I did get a bit of damper and a 
pannikin of tea up at the German’s hut; but 
I never was so hot or so thirsty in my life. 
We're going'to have it in earnest this time. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Then Jacko stooped down, lit another match, and showed Heathcote the burned patch.”—CuHaPpTeR II. 


Old Bates says that when the gum leaves crack- 
le, as they do now, before Christmas, there won't 
be a blade of grass by the end of February.” 

‘*T hate Old Bates,” said the wife. ‘‘ He al- 
ways prophesies evil, and complains about his 
rations.” 

‘** He knows more about sheep than any man 
this side of the Mary,” said her husband. From 
all this I trust the reader will understand that 
the Christmas to <vhich he is introduced is not 
the Christmas with which he is intimate on this 
side of the equator—a Christmas of blazing fires 

and of sleet and snow and frost out- 
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side—but the Christmas of Australia, in which 
happy land the Christmas fires are apt to be 
lighted—or to light themselyes—when they are 
by no means needed. 

The young man who had just returned home 
had on a flannel shirt, a pair of mole-skin trow- 
sers, and an old straw hat, battered nearly out 
of all shape. He had no coat, no waistcoat, no 
braces, and nothing round his neck. Round 
his waist there was a strap or belt, from the 
front of which hung a small pouch, and, behind, 
a knifein a case. And stuck into a loop in the 
belt, made for the purpose, there was a small 
brier-wood pipe. As he dashed his hat off, 
wiped his brow, and threw himself into a rock- 
ing-chair, he certainly was rough to look at, 
but by all who understood Australian life he 
would have been taken to be a gentleman. He 
was a young squatter, well known west of the 
Mary River, in Queensland. Harry Heathcote 
of Gangoil, who owned 30,000 sheep of his own, 
was a magistrate in those parts, and able to hold 
his own among his neighbors, whether rough or 
gentle; and some neighbors he had, very rough, 
who made it almost necessary that a man should 
be able to be rough also, on occasions, if he de- 
sired to live among them without injury, Heath- 
cote of Gangoil could do allthat. Men said of 
him that he was too imperious, too masterful, 
too much inclined to think that all things should 
be made to go as he would have them. Young 
as he was, he had been altogether his own mas- 
ter since he was of age—and not only his own 
master, but the master also of all with whom 
he was brought into contact from day to day. 
In his life he conversed but seldom with any 
but those who were dependent on him, nor had 
he done so for the last three years, At an age 
at which young men at home are still subject 
to pastors and masters, he had sprung at once 
into patriarchal power, and, being a man de- 
termined to thrive, had become laborious and 
thoughtful beyond his years. 

Harry Heathcote had been left an orphan, 
with a small fortune in money, when he was 
fourteen. For two years after that he had 
consented to remain quietly at school, but at 
sixteen he declared his purpose of emigrating. 
Boys less than himself in stature got above him 
at school, and he had not liked it. For a 
twelvemonth he was opposed by his guardian ; 
but at the end of the year he was fitted forth 
for the colony. The guardian was not sorry to 
be quit of him, but prophesied that he would be 
home again before a year was over. The lad 
had not returned, and it was now a settled con- 
viction among all wko knew him that he would 
make or mar his fortune in the new land that 
he had chosen. 

He was a tall, well-made young fellow, with 
fair hair and a good-humored smile, but ever 
carrying in his countenance marks of what his 
enemies called pig-headedness, his acquaint- 
ances obstinacy, and those who loved him 
firmness. His acquaintances were, perhaps, 
right, for he certainly was obstinate. He would 
take no man’s advice, he would submit himself to 
no man, and in the conduct of his own business 
preferred to trust to his own insight rather than 
to the experience of others. It would some- 
times occur that he had to pay heavily for his 
obstinacy. But, on the other hand, the lessons 
which he learned he learned thoroughly. And 
he was kept right in his trade by his own inde- 
fatigable industry. That trade was the growth 
of wool. He was a breeder of sheep on a Queens- 
land sheep-run, and his flocks ran far afield over 
a vast territory of which he was the only lord. 
His house was near the river Mary, and beyond 
the river his domain did not extend ; but around 
him on his own side of the river he could ride 
for ten miles in each direction without getting 
off his own pastures. He was master, as far as 
his mastership went, of 120,000 acres—almost 
an English county—and it was the pride of his 
heart to put his foot off his own territory as 
seldom as possible. He sent his wool annual- 
ly down to Brisbane, and received his stores, 
tea and sugar, flour and brandy, boots, clothes, 
tobacco, ete., once or twice a year from thence, 
But the traffic did not require his own presence 
at the city. So self-contained was the work- 
ing of the establishment that he was never call- 
ed away by his business, unless he went to see 
some lot of highly bred sheep which he might 
feel disposed to buy; and as for pleasure, it 
had come to be altogether beyond the purpose 
of his life to go in quest of that. When the 
work of the day was over, he would lie at his 
length upon rugs in the veranda, with a pipe in 
his mouth, while his wife sat over him reading 
a play of Shakspeare or the last novel that had 
come to them from England. 

He had married a fair girl, the orphan daugh- 
ter of a bankrupt squatter whom he had met in 
Sydney, and had brought her and her sister into 
the Queensland bush with him. His wife idol- 
ized him. His sister-in-law, Kate Daly, loved 
him dearly—as she had cause to do, for he had 
proved himself to be a very brother to her; but 
she feared him also somewhat. The people 
about the Mary said that she was fairer and 
sweeter to look at even than the elder sister. 
Mrs. Heathcote was the taller of the two, and 
the larger-featured. She certainly was the 
higher in intellect, and the fittest to be the 
mistress of such an establishment as that at 
Gangoil. 





When he had washed his hands and face, 
and had swallowed the very copious but weak 
allowance of brandy-and-water which his wife 
mixed for him, he took the eldest boy on his 
lap and fondled him. ‘‘ By George!” he said, 
‘old fellow, you sha’n’t be a squatter.” 

‘* Why not, Harry ?” asked his wife. 

“ Because I don’t want him to break his 
heart every day of his life.” 

** Are you always breaking yours? I thought 
your heart was pretty well hardened now,” 

“When a man talks of his heart, you and Kate 
are thinking of loves and doves, of course.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of loves and doves, 
Harry,” said Kate, ‘‘I was thinking how very 
hot it must have been to-day. We could only 
bear it in the veranda by keeping the blinds 
always wet. I don’t wonder that you were 
troubled.” 

‘That comes from heaven or Providence, 
or from something that one knows to be unas- 
sailable, and therefore one can put up with it. 
Even if one gets a sun-stroke one does not 
complain, The sun has a right to be there, 
and is no interloper, like a free-selector. I 
can’t understand why free-selectors and mos- 
quitoes should have been introduced into the 
arrangements of the world.” 

‘*T s’pose the poor must live somewheres, 
and ‘squiters too,” said Mrs. Growler, the old 
maid-servant, as she put a boiled leg of mutton 
on the table. ‘Now, Mr. Harry, if you're 
hungered, there’s something for you to eat in 
spite of the free-selectors.” 

‘* Mrs. Growler,” said the master, ‘‘ excuse 
me for saying that you jump to conclusions.” 

“My jumping is pretty well-nigh done,” said 
the old woman. 

“By no means. I find that old people can 
jump quite as briskly as young. You have 
rebuked me under the impression that I was 
grudging something to the poor. Let me ex- 
plain to you that a free-selector may be, and 
very often is,a rich man. He whom I had in 
my mind is not a poor man, though I won't 
swear but what he will be before a year is over.” 

**I know who you mean, Mr. Harry; you 
mean the Medlicots. A very nice gentleman 
is Mr. Medlicot, and a very nice old lady is 
Mrs. Medlicot. And a deal of good they’re 
going to do, by all accounts.” 

“ Now, Mrs. Growler, that will do,” said the 
wife. 

The dinner consisted of a boiled leg of mut- 
ton, a large piece of roast beef, potatoes, onions, 
and an immense pot of tea. No glasses were 
even put upon the table. The two ladies had 
dressed for dinner, and were bright and pretty 
as they would have been in a country house at 
home ; but Harry Heathcote had sat down just 
as he had entered the room. 

“I know you are tired to death,” said his wife, 
**when I see you eat your dinner like that.” 

“Tt isn’t being tired, Mary ; I’m not partic- 
ularly tired, But I must be off again in about 
an hour.” 

“ Out again to-night ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“* On horseback ?” 

“ How else? Old Bates and Mickey are in 
their saddles still, I don’t want to have my 
fences burned as soon as they’re put up. It’s 
a ticklish thing to think that a spark of fire 
any where about the place might ruin me, and 
to know at the same time that every man about 
the run and every swagsman that passes along 
have matches in their pockets. There isn’t a 
pipe lighted on Gangoil this time of the year 
that mightn’t make a beggar of you and me. 
That’s another reason why I wouldn’t have the 
young un a squatter.” 

“I declare I think that squatters have more 
trouble than any people in the world,” said 
Kate Daly. 

‘¢ Free-selectors have their own troubles too, 
Kate,” said he. 

It must be explained as we go on that 
Heathcote felt that he had received a great 
and peculiar grievance from the hands of one 
Medlicot, a stranger who had lately settled near 
him, and that this last remark referred to a 
somewhat favorable opinion which had been 
expressed about this stranger by the two ladies. 
It was a little unfair, as having been addressed 
specially to Kate, intending as it did to im- 
ply that Kate had better consider the matter 
well before she allowed her opinion of the 
stranger to become dangerously favorable; for 
in truth she had said no more than her sister. 

*¢The Medlicots’ troubles will never trouble 
me, Harry,” she said. 

‘I hope not, Kate; nor mine either more 
than we can help.” 

* But they do,” said Mary. 
me, and her too, very much.” 

“A man’s back should be broad enough to 
bear all that for himself,” said Harry. ‘‘I get 
ashamed of myself when I grumble, and yet 
one seems to be surly if one doesn’t say what 
one’s thinking.” 

‘I hope you'll always tell me what you're 
thinking, dear.” 

“ Well, I suppose I shall—till this fellow is 
old enongh to be talked to, and to be made to 
bear the burden of his father's care.” 

* By that time, Harry, you will have got rich, 
and we shall all be in England, sha’n’t we ?” 

‘*T don’t know about being rich, but we shall 
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have been free-selected off Gangoil. — Now, 
Mrs. Growler, we’ve done dinner, and I'll have 
a pipe before I make another start. Is Jacko 
in the kitchen? Send him through to me on 
to the veranda.” 

Gangoil was decidedly in the bush—accord- 
ing to common Australian parlance, all sheep 
stations are in the bush, even though there 
should not be a tree or shrub within sight. 
They who live away from the towns live a 
‘**bush life.” Small towns, as they grow up, 
are called bush towns, as we talk of country 
towns. The “bush,” indeed, is the country 
generally. But the Heathcotes lived absolute- 
ly and actually in the bush. There are Aus- 
tralian pastures which consist of plains on 
which not a tree is to be seen for miles; but 
others are forests, so far extending that their 
limits are almost unknown. Gangoil was sur- 
rounded by forest, in some places so close as to 
be impervious to men and almost to animals, in 
which the undergrowth was thick and tortu- 
ous and almost platted, through which no path 
could be made without an axe, but of which 
the greater portions were open, without any 
under-wood, between which the sheep could 
wander at their will, and men could ride, with 
a sparse surface of coarse grass, which after 
rain would be luxuriant, but in hot weather 
would be scorched down to the ground, At 
such times—and those times were by far the 
more common—a stranger would wonder where 
the sheep would find their feed. Immediately 
round the house, or station, as it was called, 
about one hundred acres had been cleared, or 
nearly cleared, with a few trees left here and 
there for ornament or shade. Further afield, 
but still round the home quarters, the trees had 
been destroyed, the run of the sap having been 
stopped by ‘‘ringing” the bark; but they still 
stood like troops of skeletons, and would stand, 
very ugly to look at, till they fell, in the course 
of nature, by reason of their own rottenness. 
There was a man always at work about the 
place — Boscobel he was called — whose sole 
business was to destroy the timber after this 
fashion, so that the air might get through to 
the grasses, and that the soil might be relieved 
from the burden of nurturing the forest trees. 

For miles around the domain was divided 
into paddocks, as they were there called; but 
these were so large that a stranger might wan- 
der in one of them for a day and never discover 
that he was inclosed, There were five or six 
paddocks on the Gangoil run, each of which 
comprised over ten thousand acres, and as all 
the land was undulating, and as the timber was 
around you every where, one paddock was ex- 
actly like another. The scenery in itself was 
fine, for the trees were often large, and here 
and there rocky knolls would crop up, and 
there were broken crevices in the ground; 
but it was all alike, A stranger would wonder 
that any one straying from the house should 
find his way back to it. There were sundry 
bush houses here and there, and the so-called 
road to the coast from the wide pastoral dis- 
tricts further west passed across the run; but 
these roads and tracks would travel hither and 
thither, new tracks being opened from time to 
time by the heavy wool drays and store wag- 
ons, as in wet weather the ruts on the old 
tracks would become insurmountable. 

The station itself was certainly very pretty. 
It consisted of a cluster of cottages, each of 
which possessed a ground-floor only. No such 
luxury as stairs was known at Gangoil. It 
stood about half a mile from the Mary River, 
on the edge of a creek which ran into it. The 
principal edifice, that in which the Heathcotes 
lived, contained only ne sitting-room, and a 
bedroom on each sid. of it; but in truth there 
was another room, very spacious, in which the 
family really passed their time; and this was 
the veranda which ran along the front and two 
ends of the house. It was twelve feet broad, 
and, of course, of great length. Here was clus- 
tered the rocking-chairs, and sofas, and work- 
tables, and very often the cradle of the family. 
Here stood Mrs. Heathcote’s sewing-machine, 
and here the master would sprawl at his length, 
while his wife, or his wife’s sister, read to him. 
It was here, in fact, that they lived, having a 
parlor simply for their meals. Behind the 
main edifice there stood, each apart, various 
buildings, forming an irregular quadrangle. 
The kitchen came first, with a small adjacent 
chamber in which slept the Chinese man-cook, 
Sing Sing, as he had come to be called; then 
the cottage, consisting also of three rooms and 
a small veranda, in which lived Harry’s super- 
intendent, commonly known as Old Bates, a 
man who had been a squatter once himself, 
and having lost his all in bad times, now work- 
ed for a small salary. In the cottage two of 
the rooms were devoted to hospitality when, 
as was not unusual, guests, known or unknown, 
came that way; and here Harry himself would 
sleep, if the entertainment of other ladies 
crowded the best apartments. Then at the 
back of the quadrangle was the store, perhaps 
of all the buildings the most important. In 
here was kept a kind of shop, which was sup- 
posed, according to an obsolete rule, to be open 
for custom for half a day twice a week. The 
exigencies of the station did not allow of this 
regularity ; but after some fashion the shop was 
maintained. Tea was to be bought there, and 





sugar, tobacco, and pickles, jam, nails, boots, 
hats, flannel shirts, and mole-skin trowsers. 
Any body who came might buy, but the inten- 
tion was to provide the station hands, who 
would otherwise have had to go or send thirty 
miles for the supply of their wants, Very lit- 
tle money was taken here, generally none. 
But the quantity of pickles, jam, and tobacco 
sold was great. The men would consume 
large quantities of these bush delicacies, and 
the cost would be deducted from their wages. 
The tea and sugar, and flour also, were given 
out weekly, as rations—so much a week—and 
meat was supplied to them after the same fash- 
ion. For it was the duty of this young auto- 
cratic patriarch to find provisions for all who 
were employed around him. For such luxu- 
ries as jam and tobacco the men paid them- 
selves, 

On the fourth side of the quadrangle was a 
rough coach-house, and rougher stables. The 
carriage part of the establishment consisted of 
two “ buggies”—so called always in the bush 
—open carriages on four wheels, one of which 
was intended to hold two an: the other four 
sitters. A Londoner looking at them would 
have declared them to be hopeless ruins; but 
Harry Heathcote still made wonderful journeys 
in them, taking care generally that the wheels 
were sound, and using ropes for the repair of 
dilapidations, The stables were almost un- 
necessary, as the horses, of which the supply at 
Gangoil was very large, roamed in the horse 
paddock, a comparatively small inclosure con- 
taining not above three or four hundred acres, 
and were driven up as they were wanted. One 
horse was always kept close at home with which 
to catch the others; but this horse, for handi- 
ness, was generally hitched to a post outside 
the kitchen door. Harry was proud of his 
horses, and was sometimes heard to say that 
few men in England had a lot of thirty at hand 
as he had, out of which so many would be able 
to carry a man eigaty miles in eight hours at a 
moment’s notice. But his stable arrangements 
would not have commanded respect in the 
“Shires.” The animals were never groomed, 
never fed, and most of them never shod. They 
lived upon grass, and, as he always said, ‘‘ cut 
their own bread-and-butter” for themselves, 

Gangoil was certainly very pretty. The ve- 
randa was covered in with striped blinds, so that 
when the sun shone hot, or when the rains fell 
heavily, or when the mosquitoes were more than 
usually troublesome, there might be something 
of the protection of an inclosed room. Up all 
the posts there were flowering creepers, which 
covered the front with greenery even when the 
flowers were wanting. From the front of the 
house down to the creek there was a pleasant 
falling garden—heart-breaking, indeed, in re- 
gard to vegetables, for the opossums always 
came first, and they who followed the opos- 
sums got but little. But the garden gave a 
pleasant home-like look to the place, and was 
very dear to Harry, who was, perhaps, indiffer- 
ent in regard to pease and tomatoes. Harry 
Heathcote was very proud of the place, for he 
had made it all himself, having pulled down a 
wretched barrack that he had found there. But 
he was far prouder of his wool-shed, which he 
had also built, and which he regarded as first 
and foremost among wool-sheds in those parts. 
By-and-by we shall be called on to visit the 
wool-shed. Though Heathcote had done all 
this for Gangoil, it must be understood that the 
vast extent of territory over which his sheep 
ran was by no means his own property. He 
was simply the tenant of the Crown, paying a 
rent computed at so much a sheep. He had, 
indeed, purchased the ground on which his 
house stood, but this he had done simply to 
guard himself against other purchasers, These 
other purchasers were the bane of his exist- 
ence, the one great sorrow which, as he said, 
broke his heart. 

While he was speaking, a rough-looking lad, 
about sixteen years of age, came through the 
parlor to the veranda, dressed very much like 
his master, but unwashed, uncombed, and with 
that wild look which falls upon those who wan- 
der about the Australian plains, living a nomad 
life. This was Jacko—so called, and no one 
knew him by any other name—a lad whom 
Heathcote had picked up about six months 
since, and who had become a favorite. ‘‘The 
old woman says as you was wanting me ?” sug- 
gested Jacko. 

“ Going to be fine to-night, Jacko?” 

Jacko went to the edge of the veranda and 
looked up to thesky. ‘* My word! little squall 
a-coming,” he said. 

“T wish it would come from ten thousand 
buckets,” said the master. 

“No buckets at all,” said Jacko. 
the horses, master?” 

**Of course I want the horses, and I want 
you to come with me. There are two horses 
saddled there; I'll ride Hamlet.” 


‘Want 





CHAPTER II. 
A NIGHT'S RIDE. 
Harry jumped from the ground, kissed his 
wife, called her “old girl,” and told her to be 


happy, and got on his horse at the garden 
gate. Both the ladies came off the veranda to 
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see him start, 
Kate Daly. 

**'That’s because you have just come out of 
the light.” 

** Bat it is dark—quite dark. You won’t be 
late, will you?” said the wife. 

“T can’t be very early, as it’s near ten now. 
I shall be back about twelve.” So saying, he 
broke at once into a gallop, and vanished into 
the night, his young groom scampering after 
him. 

** Why should he go out now?” Kate said to 
her sister. 

“ He is afraid of fire.” 

“But he can’t prevent the fires by riding 
about in the dark. I suppose the fires come 
from the heat.” 

“He thinks they come from enemies, and 
he has heard something. One wretched man 
may do so much when every thing is dried to 
tinder. I do so wish it would rain.” 

The night, in truth, was very dark. It was 
now midsummer, at which time with us the 
days are so long that the coming of the one al- 
most catches the departure of its predecessor. 
But Gangoil was not far outside the tropics, 
and there were no long summer nights. The 
heat was intense; but there was a low sough- 
ing wind which seemed to moan among the 
trees without moving them. As they crossed 
the little home inclosure and the horse pad- 
dock, the track was just visible, the trees be- 
ing dead and the spaces open. About half a 
mile from the house, while they were still in 
the horse paddock, Harry turned from the 
track, and Jacko, of course, turned with him. 
**You can sit your horse jumping, Jacko?” he 
asked. 

‘*My word! jump like glory,” answered 
Jacko. He was soon tried. Harry rode at 
the bush fence—which was not, indeed, much 
of a fence, made of logs lengthways and cross- 
ways, about three feet and a half high —and 
went over it. Jacko followed him, rushing his 
horse at the leap, losing his seat and almost 
falling over the animal's shoulders as he came 
to the ground. ‘ My word!” said Jacko, just 
saving himself by a scramble; ‘‘ who ever saw 
the like of that ?” 

“ Why don’t you sit in your saddle, you stu- 
pid young duffer ?” 

“Sit in my saddle! 


“It’s as dark as pitch,” said 


Why don’t he jump 
proper? Well, you go on. I don’t know 
that I’m a duffer. Duffer, indeed! My word!” 
Heathcote had turned to the left, leaving the 
track, which was, indeed, the main road toward 
the nearest town and the coast, and was now 
pushing on through the forest with no pathway 
at all to guide him. To ordinary eyes the at- 
tempt to steer any course would have been 
hopeless. But an Australian squatter, if he 
have any well-grounded claim to the character 
of a bushman, has eyes which are not ordinary, 
and he has, probably, nurtured within himself, 
unconsciously, topographical instincts which are 
unintelligible to the inhabitants of cities. Har- 
ry, too, was near his own home, and went for- 
ward through the thick gloom without a doubt, 
Jacko following him faithfully, In about half 
an hour they came to another fence, but now 
it was too absolutely dark for jumping. Harry 
had not seen it till he was close to it, and then 
he pulled up his horse. “ My word! why don’t 
you jump away, Mr. Harry? Who’s a duffer 
now ?” 

‘* Hold your tongue, or I'll put my whip across 
your back. Get down and help me pull a log 
away. The horses couldn’t see where to put 
their feet.” Jacko did as he was bid, and 
worked hard, but still grumbled at having been 
called a duffer. The animals were quickly led 
over, the logs were replaced, and the two were 
again galloping through the forest. 

**T thought you were making for the wool- 
shed,” said Jacko. 

‘* We're eight miles beyond the wool-shed,” 
said Harry. They had now crossed another 
paddock, and had come to the extreme fence 
on the run. The Gangoil pastures extended 
much further, but in that direction had not as 
yet been inclosed. Here they both got off 
their horses and walked along the fence till 
they came to an opening, with a slip panel, or 
movable bars, which had been Heathcote’s in- 
tended destination. ‘* Hold the horses, Jacko, 
till I come back,” he said. 

Jacko, when alone, nothing daunted by the 
darkness or solitude, seated himself on the top 
rail, took out a pipe, and struck amatch. When 
the tobacco was ignited ht dropped the match 
on the dry grass at his feet, and a little flame 
instantly sprung up. The boy waited a few 
seconds till the flames began to run, and then 
putting his feet together on the ground stamped 
out the incipient fire. ** My word!” said Jacko 
to himself, ‘‘ it’s easy done, anyway.” 

Harry went on to the left for about half a mile, 
and then stood leaning against the fence. It 
was very dark, but he was now looking over into 
an inclosure which had been altogether cleared 
of trees, and which, as he knew well, had been 
cultivated and was covered with sugar-canes, 
Where he stood he was not distant above a 
quarter of a mile from the river, and the field 
before him ran down to the banks. This was 
the selected land of Giles Medlicot—two years 
since a portion of his own run, which had now 
been purchased from the government—for the 
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loss of which he had received and was entitled 
to receive no compensation. And the matter 
was made worse for him by the fact that the 
interloper had come between him and the riv- 
er. But he was not standing here near mid- 
night merely to exercise his wrath by strain- 
ing his eyes through the darkness at his neigh- 
bor’s crops. He put his finger into his mouth 
to wet it, and then held it up that he might 
discover which way the light breath of wind 
was coming. There was still the low moan 
to be heard continually through the forest, and 
yet not a leaf seemed to be moved. After a 
while he thought he caught a sound, and put 
his ear down to the ground. He distinctly 
heard a footstep, and rising up, walked quickly 
toward the spot whence the noise came. 

‘* Who's that ?” he said, as he saw the figure 
of a man standing on his side of the fence, and 
leaning against it, with a pipe in his mouth. 

“Who are you?” replied the man on the 
fence. ‘*My name is Medlicot.” 

“Oh, Mr. Medlicot, is it ?” 

**Is that Mr. Heathcote? Good-night, Mr. 
Heathcote. You are going about at a late hour 
of the night.” 

**T have to go about early and late; but I 
ain’t later than you.” 

“T’m close at home,” said Medlicot. 

**T am, at any raté, on my own run,” said 
Harry. 

‘You mean to say that I am trespassing ?” 
said the other; ‘* because I can very soon jump 
back over the fence.” 

**T didn’t mean that at all, Mr. Medlicot ; 
any body is wcicome on my run, night or day, 
who knows how to behave himself.” 

“*T hope I'm included in that list.” 

“ Just so; of course. Considering the state 
that every thing is in, and all the damage that 
a fire would do, I rather wish that people would 
be a little more careful about smoking.” 

“ My canes, Mr. Heathcote, would burn quite 
as quickly as your grass.” 

**It is not only the grass. I’ve a hundred 
miles of fencing on the run which is as dry as 
tinder, not to talk of the station and the wool- 
shed.” 

‘*They sha’n’t suffer from my neglect, Mr. 
Heathcote.” 

‘*You have men about who mayn’t be so 
careful. The wind, such as it is, is coming 
right across from your place. If there were 
light enough, I could show you three or four 
patches where there has been fire within half a 
mile of this spot. There was a log burning 
there for two or three days, not long ago, which 
was lighted by one of your men.” 

**That was a fortnight since. There was 
no heat then, and the men were boiling their 
kettle. I spoke about it.” 

“A log like that, Mr. Medlicot, will burn for 
weeks sometimes. I'll tell you fairly what I’m 
afraid of. There’s a man with you whom I 
turned out of the shed last shearing, and I 
think he might put a match down—not by ac- 
cident.” 

“You mean Nokes. As far as I know, he’s 
a decent man. You wouldn’t have me not 
employ a man just because you had dismissed 
him ?” 

‘** Certainly not; that is, I shouldn’t think of 
dictating to you about such a thing.” 

“Well, no, Mr. Heathcote, I suppose not. 
Nokes has got to earn his bread, though you did 
dismiss him. I don’t know that he’s not as 
honest a man as you or I.” 

**If so, there’s three of us very bad; that’s 
all, Mr. Medlicot, Good-night; and if you'll 
trouble yourself to look after the ash of your 
tobacco it might be the saving of me and all I 
have.” So saying, he turned round, and made 
his way back to the horses, 

Medlicot had placed himself on the fence dur- 
ing the interview, and he still kept his seat. 
Of course he was now thinking of the man who 
had just left him, whom he declared to himself 
to be an ignorant, prejudiced, ill-constituted 
eur. ‘‘I believe in his heart he thinks that 
I'm going to set fire to his run,” he said, almost 
aloud. ‘*And because he grows wool he thinks 
himself above every body in the colony. He 
occupies thousands of acres, and employs three 
or four men, I till about two hundred, and 
maintain thirty families. But he is such a pig 
that he can’t understand all that; and he thinks 
that I must be something low because I’ve 
bought with my own money a bit of land which 
never belonged to him, and which he couldn’t 
use.” Such was the nature of Giles Medlicot’s 
soliloquy as he sat swinging his legs, and still 
smoking his pipe, on the fence which divided 
his sugar-cane from the other young man’s run. 

And Harry Heathcote uttered his soliloquy 
also. ‘*I wouldn’t swear that he wouldn’t do 
it himself, after all ;” meaning that he almost 
suspected that Medlicot himself would be an 
incendiary. To him, in his way of thinking, a 
man who would take advantage of the law to 
buy a bit of another man’s land—or become a 
free-selector, as the term goes—was a public en- 
emy, and might be presumed capable of any 
iniquity. It was all very well for the girls— 
meaning his wife and sister-in-law—to tell him 
that Medlicot had the manners of a gentlernan 
and had come of decent people. Women were 
always soft enough to be taken by soft hands, 
a good-looking face, and a decent coat, This 





Medlicot went about dressed like a man in the 
towns, exhibiting, as Harry thought, a contempt- 
ible, unmanly finery. Of what use was it to tell 
him that Medlicot was a gentleman? What 
Harry knew was that since Medlicot had come 
he had lost his sheep, that the heads of three or 
four had been found buried on Medlicot’s side 
of his run, and that if he dismissed ‘‘a hand,” 
Medlicct employed him—a proceeding which, 
in Harry Heathcote’s aristocratic and patriarch- 
al views of life, was altogether ungentleman- 
like. How were the “hands” to be kept in 
their place if one employer of labor did not 
back up another ? 

He had been warned to be on his guard 
against fire. The warnings had hardly been 
implicit, but yet had come in a shape which 
made him unable to ignore them. Old Bates, 
whom he trusted implicitly, and who was a man 
of very few words, had told him to be on his 
guard. The German, at whose hut he had been 
in the morning, Karl Bender by name, and a 
servant of his own, had told him that there 
would be fire about before long. 

“*Why should any one want to ruin me?” 
Harry had asked. ‘“ Did I ever wrong a man 
of a shilling ?” 

The German had learned to know his young 
master, had made his way through the crust of 
his master’s character, and was prepared to be 
faithful at all points—though he too could have 
quarreled and have avenged himself had it not 
chanced that he had come to the point of lov- 
ing instead of hating his employer. 

‘You like too much to be governor over all,” 
said the German, as he stooped over the fire in 
his own hut in his anxiety to boil the water for 
Heathcote’s tea. 

‘* Somebody must be governor, or every thing 
would go to the devil,” said Harry. 

**Dat’s true—only fellows don’t like be 
made feel it,” said the German. ‘ Nokes, he 
was made feel it when you put him over de gate.” 

But neither would Bates nor the German 
express absolute suspicion of any man. That 
Medlicot’s ‘* hands” at the sugar-mill were steal- 
ing his sheep Harry thought that he knew ; but 
that was comparatively a small affair, and he 
would not have pressed it, as he was without 
absolute evidence. And even he had a feeling 
that it would be unwise to increase the anger 
felt against himself—at any rate, during the 
present heats, 

Jacko had his pipe still alight when Heath- 
cote returned. ‘You young monkey,” said he, 
“have you been using matches ?” 

** Why not, Mr. Harry? Don’t the grass burn 
ready, Mr. Harry? My word!” Then Jacko 
stooped down, lit another match, and showed 
Heathcote the burned patch. 

** Was it so when we came?” Harry asked, 
with emotion. Jacko, still kneeling on the 
ground, and holding the lighted match in his 
hand, shook his head and tapped his breast, in- 
dicating that he had burned the grass, ‘* You 
dropped the match by accident ?” 

‘My word! no, Did it o’ purpose to see. 
It’s all just one as gunpowder, Mr. Harry.” 

Harry got on his horse without a word, and 
rode away through the forest, taking a direc- 
tion different from that by which he had come, 
and the boy followed him. He was by no means 
certain that this young fellow might not turn 
against him; but it had been a part of his theo- 
ry to make no difference to any man because 
of such fears. If he could make the men around 
him respect him, then they would treat him 
well; but they could never be brought to re- 
spect him by flattery. He was very nearly 
right in his views of men, and would have been 
right altogether could he have seen accurately 
what justice demanded for others as well as for 
himself. As far as the intention went, he was 
minded to be just to every man. 

It seemed, as they were riding, that the heat 
grew fiercer and fiercer. Though there was 
still the same moaning sound, there was not a 
breath of air. They had now got upon a track 
very well known to Heathcote, which led up 
from the river to the wool-shed, and so on to 
the station, and they had turned homeward. 
When they were near the wool-shed, suddenly 
there fell a heavy drop or two of rain. Harry 
stopped and turned his face upward, when, in 
a moment, the whole heavens above them and 
the forest around were illumined by a flash of 
lightning so near them that it made each of 
them start in his saddle, and made the horses 
shudder in every limb. Then came the roll 
of thunder immediately over their heads, and 
with the thunder rain so thick and fast that 
Harry's ‘‘ ten thousand buckets” seemed to be 
emptied directly over their heads. 

**God A’mighty has put out the fires now,” 
said Jacko, 

Harry paused for a moment, feeling the rain 
through to his bones—for he had nothing on 
over his shirt—and rejoicing in it. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said; ‘‘we may go to bed for a week, and let 
the grass grow, and the creeks fill, and the earth 
cool. Half an hour like this over the whole 
run, and there won’t be a dry stick on it.” 

As they went on, the horses splashed through 
the water. It seemed as though a deluge were 
falling, and that already the ground beneath 
their feet were becoming a lake. 

** We might have too much of this, Jacko.” 

“My word! yes.” 


, 





“I don’t want to have the Mary flooded 
again.” 

“*My word! no.” 

But by the time they reached the wool-shed 
it was over. From the first drop to the last, 
there had hardly been a space of twenty min- 
utes. But still there was a noise of waters as 
the little streams washed hither and thither 
to their destined courses, and still the horses 
splasned, and still there was the feeling of an 
incipient deluge. When they reached the 
wool-shed, Harry again got off his horse, and 
Jacko, dismounting also, hitched the two ani- 
mals to the post and followed his master into 
the building. Harry struck a wax match, and 
holding it up, strove to look round the building 
by the feeble light which it shed. It was a re- 
markable edifice, built in the shape of a great 
T, open at the sides, with a sharp-pitched tim- 
ber roof covered with felt, which came down 
within four feet of the ground. It was calcu- 
lated to hold about four hundred sheep at a 
time, and was divided into pens of various 
sizes, partitioned off for various purposes. If 
Harry Heathcote was sure of any thing, he was 
sure that bis wool-shed was the best that had 
ever beer buiii in this district. 

“ By Jimini! what's that ?” said Jacko, 

** Did you hear any thing?” 

Jacko pointed with his finger down the cen- 
tre walk of the shed, and Harry, striking an- 
other match as he went, rushed forward. But 
the match was out as soon as ignited, and gave 
no glimmer of light. Nevertheless he saw, or 
thought that he saw, the figure of a man escap- 
ing out of the open end of the shed. The place 
itself was black as midnight, but the space be- 
yond was clear of trees, and the darkness out- 
side being a few shades lighter than within the 
building, allowed something of the outline of a 
figure to be visible. And as the man escaped, 
the sounds of his footsteps were audible enough. 
Harry called to him, but of course received no 
answer. Had he pursued him, he would have 
been obliged to cross sundry rails, which would 
have so delayed him as to give him no chance 
of success, 

** T knew there was a fellow about,” he said; 
**one of our own men would not have run like 
that.” 

Jacko shook his head, but did not speak. 

“He has got in here for shelter out of the 
rain, but he was doing no good about the place.” 

Jacko again shook his head, 

**T wonder who he was?” 

Jacko came up and whispered in his ear, 
* Bill Nokes.” 

* You couldn't see him.” 

**Seed the drag of his leg.” Now it was 
well known that the man Nokes had injured 
some of his muscles, and habitually dragged 
one foot after another. 

**T don’t think you could have been sure of 
him by such a glimpse as that.” 

“Maybe not,” said the boy, “only I’m sure 
as sure.” 

Harry Heathcote said not another word, but 
getting again upon his horse, galloped home. 
It was past one when he reached the station, 
but the two girls were waiting up for him, and 
at once began to condole with him because he 
was wet, ‘* Wet!” said Harry; “if you could 
only know how much I prefer things being wet 
to dry just at present! But give Jacko some 
supper. I must keep that young fellow in good 
humor if I can.” 

So Jacko had half a loaf of bread, and a small 
pot of jam, and a large jug of cold tea provided 
for him, in the enjoyment of which luxuries he 
did not seem to be in the least impeded by the 
fact that he was wet through to the skin. Har- 
ry Heathcote had another nobbler—being only 
the second in the day—and then went to bed. 





CHAPTER III. 
MEDLICOT’S MILL, 


As Harry said, they might all now lie in bed 
for a day or two. The rain had set aside for 
the time the necessity for that urgent watchful- 
ness which kept all hands on the station hard 
at work during the great heat. There was not, 
generally, much rest during the year at Gan- 
goil. Lambing in April and May, washing and 
shearing in September, October, and Novem- 
ber, with the fear of fires and the unecessary 
precautions in December and January, did not 
leave more than sufficient intervals for looking 
after the water-dams, making and mending 
fences, procuring stores, and attending to the 
ailments of the flocks. No man worked hard- 
er than the young squatter. But now there 
had suddenly come a day or two of rest—rest 
from work which was not of itself productive, 
but only remedial, and which, therefore, was 
not begrudged. 

But it soon was apparent that the rest could 
be only for a day or two. The rain had fallen 
as from ten thousand buckets, but it had fallen 
only for a space of minutes. On the following 
morning the thirsty earth had apparently swal- 
lowed all the flood. The water in the creek 
beneath the house stood two feet higher than it 
had done, and Harry, when he visited the dams 
round the run, found that they were full to over- 
flowing, and the grasses were already springing, 
so quick is the all but tropical growth of the 
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country. They might be safe, perhaps, for eight- 
and-forty hours, Fire would run only when 
the ground was absolutely dry, and when every 
twig or leaf was a combustible. But during 
those eight-and-forty hours there might be com- 
parative ease at Gangoil. 

On the day following the night of the ride 
Mrs. Heathcote suggested to her husband that 
she and Kate should ride over to Medlicot’s 
Mill, as the place was already named, and call 
on Mrs, Medlicot. ‘It isn’t Christian,” she 
said, “‘ for people living out in the bush as we 
are to quarrel with their neighbors just because 
they are neighbors.” 

** Neighbors!” said Harry; ‘‘I don’t know 
any word that there’s so much humbug about. 
The Samaritan was the best neighbor I ever 
heard of, and he lived a long way off, I take it. 
Anyway, he wasn’t a free-selector.” 

** Harry, that’s profane.” 

** Every thing I say is wicked. You can go, 
of course, if you like it. I don’t want to quar- 
rel with any body.” 

** Quarreling is so uncomfortable,” said his 
wife. 

‘*That’s a matter of taste. There are peo- 
ple whom I find it very comfortable to quarrel 
with. Ishouldn’t at all like not to quarrel with 
the Brownbies, and I’m not at all sure it mayn’t 
come to be the same with Mr. Giles Medlicot.” 

“The Brownbies live by sheep-stealing and 
horse-stealing.” 

*‘And Medlicot means to live by employing 
sheep-stealers and horse-stealers. You can go 
if you like it. You won’t want me to go with 
you. Will you have the buggy?” 

But the ladies said that they would ride. 
The air was cooler now than it had been, and 
they would like the exercise. They would 
take Jacko with them to open the slip-rails, 
and they would be back by seven for dinner. 
So they started, taking the track by the wool- 
shed. The wool-shed was about two miles 
from the station, and Medlicot’s Mill was seven 
miles farther, on the bank of the river. 

Mr. Giles Medlicot, though at Gangoil he 
was still spoken of as a new-comer, had already 
been located for nearly two years on the land 
which he had purchased immediately on his 
coming to the colony. He had come out di- 
rect from England with the intention of grow- 
ing sugar, and, whether successful or not in 
making money, had certainly succeeded in 
growing crops of sugar-canes and in erecting 
a mill for crushing them. It probably takes 
more than two years for a man himself to dis- 
cover whether he can achieve ultimate success 
in such an enterprise; and Medlicot was cer- 
tainly not a man likely to talk much to others 
of his private concerns. The mill had just 
been built, and he had lived there himself as 
soon as a water-tight room had been construct- 
ed. It was only within the last three months 
that he had completed a small cottage resi- 
dence, and had brought his mother to live with 
him. Hitherto he had hardly made himself 
popular, He was not either fish or fowl. The 
squatters regarded him as an interloper, and as 
a man holding opinions directly averse to their 
own interests—in which they were right. And 
the small free-selectors, who lived on the labor 
of their own hands—or, as was said of many 
of them, by stealing sheep and cattle—knew 
well that he was not of their class. But Med- 
licot had gone his way steadfastly, if not hap- 
pily, and complained aloud to no one in the 
midst of his difficulties. He had not, perhaps, 
found the Paradise which he had expected in 
Queensland, but he had found that he could 
grow sugar; and having begun the work, he 
was determined to go on with it. 

Heathcote was his nearest neighbor, and the 
only man in his own rank of life who lived 
within twenty miles of him. When he had 
started his enterprise he had hoped to make 
this man his friend, not comprehending at first 
how great a cause for hostility was created by 
the very purchase of the land. He had been 
a new-comer from the old country, and, being 
alone, had desired friendship. He was Harry 
Heathcote’s equal in education, intelligence, 
and fortune, if not in birth—which surely, in 
the Australian bush, need not count for much. 
He had assumed, when first meeting the squat- 
ter, that good-fellowship between them, on 
equal terms, would be acceptable to both ; but 
his overtures had been coldly received. Then 
he, too, had drawn himself up, had declared 
that Heathcote was an ignorant ass, and had 
unconsciously made yp his mind to commence 
hostilities. It was in this spirit that he had 
taken Nokes into his mill, of whose character, 
had he inquired abcut it, he would certainly 
have heardno good. He had now brought his 

po.aer to Medlicot’s Mill. She and the Gan- 
pil ladies had met each other on neutral 
pound, and it was almost necessary that they 
hould «ither be friends or absolute enemies. 
Mrs. Hiyathcote had been aware of this, and 
had declared that enmity was horrible. 

“Upon my word,” said Harry, “I sometimes 
think that friendship is more so. I suppose I’m 
fitted for bush life, for I want to see no one 
from year's end to year's end but my own fam- 
ily and my own people.” And yet this young 
patriarch in the wilderness was only twenty- 
four years old, and had been educated at an 





English school ! 
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Medlicot’s cottage was about a hundred and 
fifty yards from the mill, looking down upon 
the Mary, the banks of which at this spot were 
almost precipitous. The site for the planta- 
tion had been chosen because the river afforded 
the means of carriage down to the sea, and the 
mill had been so constructed that the sugar 
hogsheads could be lowered from the buildings 
into the river boats. Here Mrs, Heathcote 
and Kate Daly found the old lady sitting at 
work, all alone, in the veranda, She was a 
handsome old woman, with gray hair, seventy 
years of age, with wrinkled face, and a tooth- 
less mouth, but with bright eyes, and with no 
signs of the infirmity of age. 

“This is gey kind of you to run So far to see 
an auld woman,” she said. 

Mrs. Heathcote declared that they were used 
to the heat, and that after the rain the air was 
pleasant. ; 

‘You're two bright lassies, and you're 
hearty,” she said. ‘*I’m auld, and just out of 
Cumberland, and I find it’s hot enough—and 
I’m no guid at horseback atall. I dinna know 
how I’m to get aboot.” 

Then Mrs. Heathcote explained that there 
was an excellent track for a buggy all the way 
to Gangoil. 

Giles is aye telling me that I'm to gang 
aboot in a bouggey, but I dinna feel sure of 
thae bouggeys.” 

Mrs. Heathcote, of course, praised the coun- 
try carriages, and the country roads, and the 
country generally. Tea was brought in, and 
the old lady was delighted with her guests, 
Since she had been at the mill, week had fol- 
lowed week, and she had seen no woman’s face 
but that of the uncouth girl who waited upon 
her. ‘*Did ye ever see rain like that!” she 
said, putting up her hands. ‘‘I thought the 
Lord was sending his clouds down upon us in 
a lump like.” Then she told them that some 
of the men had declared that if it went on like 
that for two hours the Mary would rise and 
take the cottage away. Giles, however, had 
declared that to be trash, as the cottage was 
twenty feet above the ordinary course of the 
river. 

They were just rising to take their leave, 
when Giles Medlicot himself came in out of the 
mill, He was a man of good presence, dark, 
and tall like Heathcote, but stoutly made, with 
a strongly marked face, given to frowning mach 
when he was eager ; bright-eyed, with.a broad 
forehead—certainly a man to be observed as 
far as his appearance was concerned. He was 
dressed much as a gentleman dresses in the 
country at home, and was therefore accounted 
to be a fop by Harry Heathcote, who was rare- 
ly seen abroad in other garb than that which 
has been described. Harry was an aristocrat, 
and hated such innovations in the bush as 
cloth coats and tweed trowsers and neck-hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Medlicot had been full of wrath against his 
neighbor all the morning. There had been a 
tone in Heathcote’s voice when he gave his 
parting warning as to the fire in Medlicot’s 
pipe which the sugar grower had felt to be in- 
tentionally insolent, Nothing had been said 
which could be openly resented, but offense had 
surely been intended; and then he had remem- 
bered that his mother had been already some 
months at the mill, and that no mark of neigh- 
borly courtesy had been shown to her. The 
Heathcotes had, he thought, chosen to assume 
themselves to be superior to him and his, and 
to treat him as though he had been some labor- 
ing man who had saved money enough to pur- 
chase a bit of land for himself. He was, there- 
fore, astonished to find the two young ladies 
sitting with his mother on the very day after 
such an interview as that of the preceding 
night. 

** The leddies from Gangoil, Giles, have been 
guid enough to ride over and see me,” said his 
mother. 

Medlicot, of course, shook hands with them, 
and expressed his sense of their kindness, but 
he did it awkwardly. He soon, however, de- 
clared his purpose of riding part of the way 
back with them. 

‘*Mr. Heathcote must have been very wet 
last night,” he said, when they were on horse- 
back, addressing himself to Kate Daly rather 
than to her sister. 

**Indeed he was—wet to the skin. Were you 
not?” 

‘**T saw him at about eleven, before the rain 
began. I was close home, and just escaped. 
He must have been under it all. Does he 
often go about the run in that way at night?” 

** Only when he’s afraid of fires,” said Kate. 

“*TIs there much to be afraid of ? I don’t 
suppose that any body can be so wicked as to 
wish to burn the grass.” Then the ladies took 
upon themselves toexplain. ‘‘ The fires might 
be caused from negligence or trifling accidents, 
or might possibly come from the unaided heat 
of the sun; or there might be eneinies.” 

‘*My word! yes; enemies, rather!” said 
Jacko, who was riding close behind, and who 
had no idea of being kept out of the conversa- 
tion merely because he was a servant. Med- 
licot, turning round, looked at the lad, and 
asked who were the enemies. 

** Free-selectors,” said Jacko. 

‘**I’'m a free-selector,” said Medlicot. 
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* Did not jist mean you,” said Jacko. 

‘¢ Jacko, you'd better hold your tongue,” said 
Mrs. Heathcote. , 

‘* Hold my tongue! © 

on.” 

Medlicot came as far as the wool-shed, and 
then said that he would return, “He had 
thoroughly enjoyed his ride.’ Kate Daly was 
bright and pretty and winning; and in the 
bush, when a man has not seen a lady perhaps 
for months, brightness and prettinéss and win- 
ning ways have a double charm: © 'To ride with 
fair women over turf, through a forest, with a 
woman who may perhaps some day be wooed, 
can be a matter ef-indifference only to a very 
lethargic man. Giles Medlicot was by no 
means lethargic. He owned to himself that 
though Heathcote was a pig-headed ass, the 
ladies were very nice, and he thought that the 
pig-headed ass in choosing one of them for 
himself had by no means taken the nicest, 

“You'll never find your way back,” said 
Kate, ‘‘ if you’ve not been here before,” 

“*T never was here before, and I suppose I 
must find my way back.” ‘Then he was urged 
to come on and dine at Gangoil, with a promise 
that Jacko should return with him in the even- 
ing. But this he would not do. Heathcote 
was a pig-headed ass, who possibly regarded 
him as an incendiary simply because he had 
bought some land. This boy of Heathcote’s, 
whose services had been offered to him, had 
not scrupled to tell him to his face that he was 
to be regardedasanenemy. Much as he liked 
the company of Kate Daly, he could not go to 
the house of that stupid, arrogant, pig-headed 
young squatter. ‘I’m not such a bad bush- 
man but what I can find my way to the river,” 
he said. 

“Find it blindful,” said Jacko, who did not 
relish the idea of going back to Medlicot’s Mill 
as guide to another man, There was a weak- 
ness in the idea that such aid could be neces- 
sary, which was revolting to Jacko’s sense of 
bush independence, 

They were halting on their horses at the en- 
trance to the wool-shed as they discussed the 
point, when suddenly Harry himself appeared 
out of the building. He came up and shook 
hands with Medlicot, with sufficient courtesy, 
but hardly with cordiality, and then asked his 
wife as to her ride. ‘‘We have been very 
jolly, haven’t-we, Kate? Of course it has been 
hot, but every thing is not so frightfully parch- 
ed as it was before the rain. As Mr. Medlicot 
has come back so far with us, we want him to 
come on and dine.” 

‘**Pray do, Mr, Medlicot,” said Harry. But 
again the tone of his voice was not sufficiently 
hearty to satisfy the man who was invited. 

“Thanks, no; I think I’ll hardly do that.— 
Good-night, Mrs. Heathcote ; good-night, Miss 
Daly ;” and the two ladies immediately per- 
ceived that his voice, which had hitherto been 
pleasant in their ears, had ceased to be cordial. 

**T am very glad he has gone back,” said 
Heathcote. 

‘*Why do you say so, Harry? You are not 
given to be inhospitable, and why should you 
grudge me and Kate the rare pleasure of see- 
ing a strange face ?” 

“Tl tell you why. It’s not about him at 
this moment; but I’ve been disturbed.—Jacko, 
go on to the station, and say we’re coming. Do 
you hearme? Go onat once.” Then Jacko, 
somewhat unwillingly, galloped off toward the 
house. ‘Get off your horses, and come in 
here.” 

He helped the two ladies from their saddles, 
and they all went into the wool-shed, Harry 
leading the way. In one of the side pens, im- 
mediately under the roof, there was a large 
heap of leaves, the outside portion of which 
was at present damp, for the rain had beaten 
in upon it, but which had been as dry as tinder 
when collected ; and there was a row or ridge 
of mixed brush-wood and leaves so constructed 
as to form a line from the grass outside on to 
the heap. ‘* The fellow who did that was.sn 
ass,” said Harry; ‘‘ a greater ass than I should 
have taken him to be, not to have known that 
if he could have gotten the grass to burn out- 
side, the wool-shed must have gone without all 
that preparation. But there isn’t much diffi- 
culty now in seeing what the fellow has in- 
tended.” 

** Was it for a fire?” asked Kate. 

‘*Of course it was. He wouldn’t have been 
contented with the grass and fences, but want- 
ed to make sure of the shed also. He'd have 
come to the house and burned us in our beds, 
only a fellow like that is too much of a coward 
to run the risk of being seen.” 

“But, Harry, why didn’t he light it when 
he’d done it ?” said Mrs. Heathcote. 

** Because the Almighty sent the rain at the 
very moment,” said Harry, striking the top rail 
of one of the pens with his fist. “I’m not much 
given to talk about Providence, but this looks 
like it, does it not ?” 

“He might have put a match in at the mo- 
ment ?” 

** Rain or no rain? Yes, he might. But he 
was interrupted by more than the rain. I got 
into the shed myself just at the moment —I 
and Jacko. It was last night, when the rain 
was pouring. I heard the man, and dark as 
was the night, I saw his figure as he fled away.” 


My word! ‘Well, you 





‘*You didn’t know him ?” said Miss Daly. 

‘* But that boy, who has the eyes of a cat, he 
knew him.” 

** Jacko ?” 

“ Jacko knew him by his gait. Ishould have 
hardly wanted any one to tell me who it was. 
I could have named the man at once, but for 
the fear of ‘doing an injustice.” 

“ « And who was it ?” 

‘Our friend Medlicot’s prime favorite and 
new factotum, Mr. William Nokes. Mr. Will- 
iam Nokes is the gentleman who intends to 
burn us all out of house and home, and Mr. 
Medlicot is the gentleman whose pleasure it is 
to keep Mr. Nokes in the neighborhood.” 

The two women stood awe-struck for a mo- 
ment, but a sense of justice prevailed upon the 
wife to speak, ‘‘*That may be all true,” she 
said. ‘Perhaps it is as you say about that 
man. But you would not therefore think that 
Mr. Medlicot knows any thing about it?” 

“Tt would be impossible,” said Kate. 

“‘T have not accused him,” said Harry; ‘‘but 
he knows that the man was dismissed, and yet 
keeps him about the place. Of course he is re- 
sponsible.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
HARRY HEATHCOTE’S APPEAL. 


For the first mile between the wool-shed and 
the house Heathcote and the two ladies rode 
without saying a word. There was something 
so terrible in the reality of the danger which 
encompassed them that they hardly felt inclined 
to discuss it. Harry’s dislike to Medlicot was 
quite a thing apart. That some one had in- 
tended to burn down the wool-shed, and had 
made preparation for doing so, was as apparent 
to the women as to him. And the man who 
had been balked by a shower of rain in his first 
attempt might soon find an opportunity for a 
second, Harry was well aware that even Jacko’s 
assertion could not be taken as evidence against 
the man whom he suspected. In all probabili- 
ty no further attempt would be made upon the 
wool-shed ; but a fire on some distant part of 
the run would be much more injurious to him 
than the mere burning of a building. The fire 
that might ruin him would be one which should 
get ahead before it was seen, and scour across 
the ground, consuming the grass down to the 
very roots over thousands of acres, and destroy- 
ing fencing over many miles. Such fires pass 
on, leaving the standing trees unscathed, avoid- 
ing even the scrub, which is too moist with the 
sap of life for consumption, but licking up with 
fearful rapidity every thing that the sun has 
dried. He could watch the wool-shed and 
house, but with no possible care could he so 
watch the whole run as to justify him in feeling 
security. There need be no preparation of 
leaves. A match thrown loosely on the ground 
would do it. And in regard to a match so 
thrown, it would be impossible to prove a guilty 
intention. 

‘* Ought we not to have dispersed the heap ?” 
said Mrs. Heathcote at last. The minds of all 
of them were full of the matter, but these were 
the first words spoken. 

**T’ll leave it as it is,” said Harry, giving no 
reason for his decision. He was too full of 
thought, too heavily laden with anxiety, to speak 
much. ‘Come, let’s get on; you'll want your 
dinner, and it’s getting dark.” So they canter- 
ed on, and got off their horses at the gate, with- 
out another word. And not another word was 
spoken on the subject that night. Harry was 
very silent, walking up and down the veranda 
with his pipe in his mouth—not lying on the 
ground in idle enjoyment—and there was no 
reading. ‘The two sisters looked at him from 
time to time with wistful, anxious eyes, half 
afraid to disturb him by speech. 

As for him, he felt that the weight was all 
on his own shoulders, He had worked hard, 
and was on the way to be rich. Ido not know 
that he thought much about money, but he 
thought very much of success. And he was 
by nature anxious, sanguine, and impulsive. 
There might be before him, within the next 
week, such desolation as would break his heart. 
He knew men who had been ruined, and had 
borne their ruin almost without a wail—who 
had seemed contented to descend to security 
and mere absence from want. There was his 
own superintendent, Old Bates, who, though he 
grumbled at every thing else, never bewailed 
his own fate. But he knew of himself that any 
such blow would nearly kill him—such a blow, 
that is, as might drive him from Gangoil, and 
force him to be the servant instead of the mas- 
ter of men. Not to be master of all around 
him seemed to him to be misery. The mer- 
chants at Brisbane who took his wool and sup- 
plied him with stores had advanced money 
when he first bought his run, and he still owed 
them some thonsands of pounds. The injury 
which a great fire would do him would bring 
him to such a condition that the merchants 
would demand to have their money repaid. 
He understood it all, and knew well that it was 
after this fashion that many a squatter before 
him had been ruined. 

‘* Speak a word to me about it,” his wife said 
to him, imploringly, when they were alone to- 
gether that night. 

‘ My darling, if there were a word to say, I 
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vould say it. I must be on the watch, and do 
the best I can. At present the earth is too 
damp for mischief.” 

** Oh that it would rain again!” 

“There will be heat enough before the sum- 
ther is over; we need not doubt that. But I 
vill tell you of every thing as we go on. I 
will endeavor to have the man watched. God 
bless you! Goto sleep, and try to get it out of 
your thoughts.” 

On the following morning he breakfasted 
early, and mounted his horse without saying a 
word as to the purport of his journey, This 
was in accordance with the habit of his life, and 
would not excite observation; but there was 
something in his manner which made both the 
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ladies feel that he was intent on some special 
object. When he intended simply to ride round 
his fences or to visit the hut of some distant 
servant, a few minutes signified nothing. He 
would stand under the veranda and talk, and 
the women would endeavor to keep him from 
the saddle. But now there was no loitering, 
He said a word to 
Jacko, who brought the horse for him, and then 
started at a gallop toward the wool-shed. 

He did not stop a moment at the shed, not 
even entering it to see whether the heap of 
leaves had been displaced during the night, but 
went on straight to Medlicot’s Mili. He rode 
the nine miles in an hour, and at once entered 
the building in which the canes were crushed. 


The first man he met was Nokes, who acted 
as overseer, having a gang of Polynesian labor- 
ers under him-—sleek, swarthy fellows from the 
South Sea Islands, with linen trowsers on and 
nothing else—who crept silently among the vats 
and machinery, shifting the sugar as it was 
made. 

‘* Well, Nokes,” said Harry, ‘‘how are you 
getting on? Is Mr. Medlicot here?” 

Nokes was a big fellow, with a broad, solid 
face, which would not have condemned him 
among physiognomists but for a bad eye, which 
could not look you in the face. He had been 
a boundary rider for Heathcote, and on an oc- 
casion had been impertinent, refusing to leave 
the yard behind the house unless something was 


done which those about the place refused to do 
forhim. During the discussion Harry had come 
in. The man had been drinking, and was still 
insolent, and Harry had ejected him violently, 
thrusting him over a gate. The man had re 
turned the next morning, and had the 
sent about his business. He 
ployed at Medlicot’s Mill, but 
of his dismissal to this he and 
met each other face to face. 
«I’m pretty well, thank ye, Mr. Heathcote 
I hope you’re the same, and the ladies. The 
master’s about somewhere, I take it.—Picky 
go. 1 find the master.” Picky was one of the 
Polyuvsians, who at once started on his errand, 
‘Have you been over to Gangoil since you 
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left it?” said Harry, looking the man full in 
the face. 

‘*Not I, Mr. Heathcote. I never go where 
I've had words. And, to tell you the truth, 
sugar is better than sheep. I’m very comfort- 
able here, and I never liked your work.” 

** You haven't been at the wool-shed ?” 

“ What, the Gangoil shed! What the blazes 
’d I go there for? It’s a matter of ten miles 
from here.” 

* Seven, Nokes.” 

“Seven, is it? It is a longish seven miles, 
Mr. Heathcote. How could I get that dis- 
tance? I ain’t so good at walking as I was 
before I was hurt. You should have remem- 
bered that, Mr. Heathcote, when you laid hands 
on me the other day.” 

“You're not much the worse for what I 
did ; nor yet for the accident, I take it. At 
any rate, you’ve not been at Gangoil wool- 
shed ?” 

“No, I’ve not,” said the man, roughly. 
“ What the mischief should I be doing at 
your shed at night-time ?” 

**T said nothing about night-time.” 

“I’m here all day, ain't I? If you're go- 
ing to palm off any story against me, Mr. 
Heathcote, you'll find yourself in the wrong 
box. What I does I does on the square.” 

Heathcote was now quite sure that Jacko 
had been right. He had not doubted much 
before, but now he did not doubt at all but 
that the man with whom he was speaking 
was the wretch who was endeavoring to ruin 
him. And he felt certain, also, that Jacko 
was true to him. He knew, too, that he had 
plainly declared his suspicion to the man him- 
self. But he had resolved upon doing this, 
He could in no way assist himself in circum- 
venting the man’s villainy by keeping his dis- 
trust to himself. The man might be fright- 
ened, and in spite of all that had passed be- 
tween him and Medlicot, he still thought it 
possible that he might induce the sugar grow- 
er to co-operate with him in driving Nokes 
from the neighborhood. He had spent the 
night in thinking over it all, and this was the 
resolution to which he had come. 

“There’s the master,” said Nokes. “If 
you've got any thing to say about any thing, 
you'd better say it to him.” 

Harry had never before set his foot upon 
Medlicot’s land since it had been bought away 
from his own run, and had felt that he would 
almost demean himself by doing so, He had 
often looked at the canes from over his own 
fence, as he had done on the night of the rain ; 
but he had stood always on his own land, Now 
he was in the sugar-mill, never before having 
seen such a building. “You've a deal of ma- 
chinery here, Mr. Medlicot,” he said. 

** It's a small affair, after all,” said the other. 
**T hope to get a good plant before I’ve done.” 

**Can I speak a word with you?” 

“Certainly. Will you come into the office, 
or will you go across to the house ?” 

Harry said that the office would do, and fol- 
lowed Medlicot into a little box-like inclosure 
which contained a desk and two stools. 

**Not much of an office, is it? What can 
I do for you, Mr, Heathcote ?” 

Then Harry began his story, which he told 
at considerable length. He apologized for 
troubling his neighbor at all on the subject, 
and endeavored to explain, somewhat awk- 
wardly, that as Mr. Medlicot was a new- 
comer, he probably might not understand the 
kind of treatment to which employers in the 
bush were occasionally subject from their men. 
On this matter he said much, which, had he 
been a better tactician, he might probably 
have left unspoken. He then went on to the 
story of his own quarrel with Nokes, who had, 
in truth, been grossly impudent to the women 
about the house, but who had been punished 
by instant and violent dismissal from his em- 
ployment. It was evidently Harry's idea that 
a man who had so sinned against his master 
should be allowed to find no other master— 
at any rate in that district; an idea with which 
the other man, who had lately come out from 
the old country, did not at all sympathize. ~ 

**Do you want me to dismiss him?” said 
Medlicot, in a tone which implied that that 
would be the last thing he would think of doing. 

**You haven’t heard me yet.” Then Harry 
went on and told of the fires in the heat of 
summer, and of their terrible effects—of the 
easy manner of revenge which they supplied 
to angry, unscrupulous men, and of his own 
fears at the present moment. 

**T can believe it all,” said Medlicot, “and 
am very sorry that it should be so. But I can 
not see the justice of punishing a man on the 
merest, vaguest suspicion. Your only ground 
for imputing this crime to him is that your 
own conduct to him may have given him a 
motive.” 

Harry had schooled himself vigorously dur- 
ing the ride as to his own demeanor, and had 
resolved that he would be cool. “I was go- 
ing on to tell you,” he said, ‘what occurred 
that night after I saw you up by the fence.” 
Then he described how he and his boy had 
entered the shed, and had both seen and heard 
a man as he escaped from it; how the boy 
had at once declared that the man was Nokes ; 


how the following day he had discovered the | 





leaves, which Nokes no doubt had deposited 
there just before the rain, intending to burn 
the place at once; and how Nokes’s manner 
to him within the last half hour had corrob- 
orated his suspicions, 

“Ts he the boy you call Jacko?” 

‘That's the name he goes by.” 

‘** You don’t know his real name ?” 

“*T have never heard any other name.” 

‘Nor any thing about him?” Harry own- 
ed, in answer to half a dozen such questions, 
that Jacko had come to Gangoil about six 
months ago—he did not know whence—had 
been kept for a week’s job, and had then been 
allowed to remain about the place without 
any regular wages. ‘* You admit it was quite 
dark,” continued Medlicot. 

Harry did not at all like the cross-examina- 
tion, and his resolution to be cool was quick- 
ly fading. ‘‘I told you that I saw myself the 
figure of a man.” 

*‘But that you barely saw a figure. You 
did not form any opinion of your own as to the 
man’s identity.” 

Harry Heathcote was as honest as the sun. 
Much as he disliked being cross-examined, he 
found himself compelled not only to say the 
exact truth, but the whole truth, “ Certainly 
not. I barely saw a glimpse of a figure, and, 
till I spoke to Nokes just now, I almost doubt- 
ed whether the lad could have distinguished 
him. I am sure he was right now.” 

‘Really, Mr. Heathcote, I can’t go along 
with you. You are accusing a man of com- 
mitting an offense, which I believe is capital, 
on the evidence of a boy of whom you know 
nothing, who may have his own reasons for 
spiting the man, and whom you yourself did 
not believe till you had looked this man in the 
face. I think you allow yourself to be guided 
too much by your own power of intuition.” 

**No, I don’t,” said Harry, who hated his 
neighbor’s methodical argument. 

“At any rate, I can’t consent to take a 
man’s bread out of his mouth, and to send him 
away tainted as he would be with this suspi- 
cion, either because Jacko thought that he saw 
him in the dark, or because—” 

‘*T have never asked you to send him away.” 

“ What is it you want, then ?” 

“T want to have him watched, so that he 
may feel that if he attempts to destroy my 
property his guilt will be detected.” 

** Who is to watch him ?” 

“ He is in your employment.” 

** He lives in the hut down beyond the gate. 
Am I to keep a sentry there all night, and ev- 
ery night ?” 

“1 will pay for it.” 

‘*No, Mr. Heathcote. I don’t pretend to 
know this country yet, but I'll encourage no 
such espionage as that. At any rate, it is not 
English. I dare say the man misbehaved 
himself in your employment. You say he was 
drunk. I do not doubt it. But he is not a 
drunkard, for he never drinks here. A man 
is not to starve forever because he once got 
drunk and was impertinent. Nor is he to have 
a spy at bis heels because a boy whom nobody 
knows chooses to denounce him. I am sorry 
that you should be in trouble, but I do not 
know that I can help you.” 

Harry's passion was now very high, and his 
resolution to be cool was almost thrown to the 
winds, Medlicot had said many things which 
were odious to him. In the first place, there 
had been a tone of insufferable superiority, so 
Harry thought, and that, too, when he himself 
had divested himself of all the superiority 
which naturally attached to his position, and 
had frankly appealed to Medlicot as a neigh- 
bor. And then this new-fangled sugar grower 
had told him that he was not English, and had 
said grand words, and had altogether made 
himself objectionable. What did this man 
know of the Australian bush, that he should 
dare to talk of this ‘or that as being wrong 
because it was un-English! In England there 
were police to guard men’s property. Here, 
out in the Australian forests, a man must guard 
his own, or lose it. But perhaps it was the in- 
difference to the ruin of the women belonging 
to him that Harry Heathcote felt the stron- 
gest. The stranger cared nothing for the ut- 
ter desolation which one unscrupulous roffian 
might produce, felt no horror at the idea of a 
vast devastating fire, but could be indignant in 
his mock philanthropy because it was proposed 
to watch the doings of a scoundrel ! 

** Good-morning,” said Harry, turning round 
and leaving the office brusquely. Medlicot fol- 
lowed him, but Harry went so quickly that not 
another word was spoken. To him the idea of 
a neighbor in the bush refusing such assistance 
as he had asked was as terrible as to us is the 
thought of a ship at sea leaving another ship 
in distress. He unhitched his horse from the 
fence, and galloped home as fast as the animal 
would carry him. 

Medlicot, when he was left alone, took two 
or three turns about the mill, as though in- 
specting the work, but at every turn fixed his 
eyes for a few moments on Nokes’s face. The 
man was standing under a huge caldron reg- 
ulating the escape of the boiling juice into the 
different vats by raising and lowering a trap, 
and giving directions to the Polynesians as he 
did so. He was evidently conscious that he 





was being regarded, and, as is usual in such a 
condition, manifestly failed in his struggle to 
appear unconscious. Medlicot acknowledged 
to himself that the man could not look even 
him in the face. Was it possible that he had 
been wrong, and that Heathcote, though he 
had expressed himself badly, was entitled to 
some sympathy in his fear of what might be 
done to him by an enemy? Medlicot also de- 
sired to be just, being more rational, more log- 
ical, and less impulsive than the other, being 
also somewhat too conscious of his own superi- 
or intelligence. He knew that Heathcote had 
gone away in great dudgeon, and he almost 
feared that he had been harsh and unneigh- 
borly. After a while he stood opposite Nokes 
and addressed him. 

** Do the squatters suffer much from fires ?” 
he said. 

** Heathcote has been talking to you about 
that,” said the man. 

“Can’t you say Mr. Heathcote when you 
speak of a gentleman whose bread you have 
eaten ?” 

‘*Mr. Heathcote, if you like it. We ain’t 
particular to a shade out here as you are at 
home, He has been telling you about fires, 
has he?” 

** Well, he has.” 

* And talking of me, I suppose ?” 

“You were talking of having a turn at 
mining some day. How would it be with you 
if you were to be off to Gympie ?” 

** You mean to say I'm to go, Mr. Medlicot ?” 

**T don’t say that at all.” 

**Look here, Mr. Medlicot. My going or 
staying won’t make any difference to Heathcote. 
There’s a lot of ’em about here hates him that 
much that he is never to be allowed to rest in 
peace. I tell you that fairly. It ain't any 
thing as I shall do. ‘Them’s not my ways, Mr. 
Medlicot. But he has enemies here as’ll never 
let him rest.” 

‘* Who are they ?” 

“Pretty nigh every body round. He has 
carried himself that high they won't stand him. 
Who's Heathcote ?” 

“* Name some who are his enemies.” 

** There's the Brownbies.” 

**Oh, the Brownbies. Well, it’s a bad thing 
to have enemies.” After that he left the sug- 
ar-house and went across to the cottage. 





CHAPTER V. 
BOSCOBEL, 


Two days and two nights passed without fear 
of fire, and then Harry Heathcote was again on 
the alert. The earth was parched as though 
no drop of rain had fallen. The fences were 
dry as tinder, and the ground was strewed with 
broken atoms of timber from the trees, each of 
which a spark would ignite. Two nights Harry 
slept in his bed, but on the third he was on 
horseback about the run, watching, thinking, 
endeavoring to make provision, directing oth- 
ers, and hoping to make it believed that his 
eyes were every where. In this way an entire 
week was passed, and now it wanted but four 
days to Christmas. He would come home to 
breakfast about seven in the morning, very 
tired, but never owning that he was tired, and 
then sleep heavily for an hour or two in a chair. 
After that he would go out again on the run, 
would sleep perhaps for another hour after din- 
ner, and then would start for his night’s patrol. 
During this week he saw nothing of Medlicot, 
and never mentioned his name but once. On 
that occasion his wife told him that during his 
absence Medlicot had been at the station. 

“What brought him here?” Harry asked, 
fiercely. 

Mrs, Heathcote explained that he had called 
in a friendly way, and had said that if there 
were any fear of fire he would be happy himself 
to lend assistance. 

Then the young squatter forgot himself in 
his wrath. ‘‘Confound his hypocrisy!” said 


Harry, aloud. 

**T don’t think he’s a hypocrite,” said the 
wife. 

‘I’m sure he’s not,” said Kate Daly. 

Not a word more was spoken, and Harry im- 
mediately left the house. The two women did 
not as usual go to the gate to see him mount 
his horse, not refraining from doing so in any 
anger, or as wishing to exhibit displeasure at 
Harry’s violence, but because they were afraid 
of him. They had found themselves com- 
pelled to differ from him, but were oppressed 
at finding themselves in opposition to him. 

The feeling that his wife should in any way 
take part against him added greatly to Heath- 
cote’s trouble. It produced in his mind a ter- 
rible feeling of loneliness in his sorrow. He 
bore a brave outside to all his men, and to any 
stranger whom in these days he met about the 
run—to his wife and sister also, and to the old 
woman at home, He forced upon them all an 
idea that he was not only autocratic, but self- 
sufficient also—that he wanted neither help nor 
sympathy. He never cried out in his pain, be- 
ing heartily ashamed even of the appeal which 
he had made to Medlicot. He spoke aloud and 
laughed with the men, and never acknowledged 
that his trials were almost too much for him. 
Bat he was painfully conscious of his own weak- 





ness. He sometimes felt, when alone in the 
bush, that he would fain get off his horse, and 
lie upon the ground and weep till he slept. It 
was not that he trusted no one, He suspected 
no one with a positive suspicion, except Nokes, 
and Medlicot as the supporter of Nokes. But 
he had no one with whom he could converse 
freely—none whom he had not been accustom- 
ed to treat as the mere ministers of his will— 
except his wife and his wife’s sister; and now 
he was disjoined from them by their sympathy 
with Medlicot! He had chosen to manage ev- 
ery thing himself without contradiction and al- 
most without counsel; but, like other such im- 
perious masters, he now found that when trou- 
ble came the privilege of dictatorship brought 
with it an almost unsupportable burden. 

Old Bates was an excellent man, of whose 
fidelity the young squatter was quite assured. 
No one understood foot-rot better than Old 
Bates, or was less sparing of himself in curing 
it. He was a second mother to all the lambs, 
and when shearing came watched with the eyes 
of Argus to see that the sheep were not wounded 
by the shearers, or the wool left on their backs, 
But he had no conversation, none of that im- 
agination which in such a time as this might 
have assisted in devising safeguards, and but 
little enthusiasm, Shepherds, so called, Harry 
kept none upon the run; and would have felt 
himself insulted had any one suggested that he 
was so backward in his ways as to employ men 
of that denomination. He had fenced his run, 
and dispensed with shepherds and shepherding 
as old-fashioned and unprofitable. He had 
two mounted «men, whom he called boundary 
riders, one an Irishman and the other a Ger- 
man—and them he trusted fully, the German 
altogether, and the Irishman equally as regarded 
his honesty. But he could not explain to them 
the thoughts that loaded his brain. He could 
instigate them to eagerness; but he could not 
condescend to tell Karl Bender, the German, 
that if his fences were destroyed, neither his 
means nor his credit would be sufficient to put 
them up again, and that if the scanty herbage 
were burned off any large proportion of his ran, 
he must sell his flocks at a great sacrifice. Nor 
could he explain to Mickey O'Dowd, the Irish- 
man, that his peace of mind was destroyed by 
his fear of one man. He had to bear it all 
alone. And there was heavy on him also the 
great misery of feeling that every thing might 
depend on his own exertions, and that yet he 
did not know how or where to exert himself. 
When he had ridden about all night and dis- 
covered nothing, he might just as well have 
been in bed. And he was continually riding 
about all night and discovering nothing. 

After leaving the station on the evening of 
the day on which he had expressed himself to 
the women so vehemently respecting Medlicot, 
he met Bates coming home from his day’s work. 
It was then past eight o'clock, and the old man 
was sitting wearily on his horse, with his head 
low down between his shoulders, and the reins 
hardly held within his grasp. 

“You're late, Mr. Bates,” said Harry ; “ you 
take too much out of yourself this hot weather.” 

“*T’ve got to move slower, Mr. Heathcote, as 
I grow older. That’s about it. And the beast 
I’m on is not much good.” Now Mr. Bates 
was always complaining of his horse, and yet 
was allowed to choose any on the run for his 
own use, 

**If you don’t like him, why don’t you take 
another ?” 

‘There ain’t much difference in ‘em, Mr. 
Heathcote. Better the devil you know than 
the devil you don’t. It’s getting uncommon 
close shaving for them wethers in the new pad- 
dock. They're down upon the roots pretty 
well already.” 

“There's grass along the bush on the north 
side.” 

“They won't go there; it’s rank and sour. 
They won’t feed up there as long as they can 
live lower down and nearer the water. Weath- 
er like this, they’d sooner die near the water 
than travel to fill their bellies. It’s about the 
hottest day we’ve had, and the nights a’most 
hotter. Are you going to be out, Mr. Heath- 
cote ?” 

**T think so.” 

“What's the good of it, Mr. Heathcote? 
There is no use init. Lord love you, what can 
you do? You can’t be every side at once.” 

“Fire can only travel with the wind, Mr. 
Bates.” 

“ And there isn’t any wind, and so there can’t 
be any fire. I never did think, and I don’t 
think now, there ever was any use in a man 
fashing himself as you fash yourself. You can’t 
alter things, Mr. Heathcote.” 

“But that’s just what I can do—what a 
man has to do. Ifa match were thrown there 
at your feet, and the grass was aflame, couldn’t 
you alter that by putting your foot on it? If 
you find a ewe on her back, can’t you alter that 
by putting her on her legs?” 

** Yes, I can do that, I suppose.” 

**What does a man live for except to alter 
things? When a man clears the forest and 
sows corn, does he not alter things?” 

“*That’s not your line, Mr. Heathcote,” said 
the cunning old man. 

“If I send wool to market, I alter things.” 

“You'll excuse me, Mr. Heathcote, Of 
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course I’m old, but I just give you my experi- 
ence.” 

“T’m much obliged to yon; though we can’t 
always agree, you know. Good-night. Go in 
and say a word to my wife, and tell them you 
saw me all right.” 

“*T’ll have a crack with ’em, Mr. Heathcote, 
before I turn in.” 

‘* And tell Mary I sent my love.” 

**T will, Mr. Heathcote; I will.” 

He was thinking always of his wife during 
his solitary rides, and of her fear and deep anx- 
iety. It was for her sake and for the children 
that he was so care-worn, not for hisown. Had 
he been alone in the world he would not have 
fretted himself in this fashion because of the 
malice of any man. But how would it be with 
her should he be forced to move her from Gan- 
goil? And yet, with all his love, they had 
parted almost in anger. Surely she would un- 
derstand the tenderness of the message he had 
just sent her. 

Of a sudden, as he was riding, he stopped 
his horse and listened attentively. From a 
great distance there fell upon his accustomed 
ear a sound which he recognized, though he 
was aware that the place from whence it came 
was at least two miles distant. It was the 
thud of an axe against a tree. He listened 
still, and was sure that it was so, and turned 
at once toward the sound, though in doing so 
he left his course at a right angle. He had 
been going directly away from the river, with 
his back to the wool-shed ; but now he changed 
his course, riding in the direction of the spot 
at which Jacko had nearly fallen in jumping 
over the fence. As he continued on, the 
sounds became plainer, till at last, reining in 
his horse, he could see the form of the wood- 
man, who was still at work ringing the trees, 
This was a job which the man did by contract, 
receiving so much an acre for the depopulation 
of the timber. It was now bright moonlight, 
almost as clear as day—a very different night, 
indeed, from that on which the rain had come— 
and Harry could see at 2 glance that it was the 
man called Boscobel still at work. Now there 
were, as he thought, very good reasons why 
Boscobel at the present moment should not be 
so employed. Boscobel was receiving wages 
for work of another kind. 

** Bos,” said the squatter, riding up, and ad- 
dressing the man by the customary abbrevia- 
tion of his nickname, ‘‘I thought you were 
watching at Brownbie’s boundary ?” Boscobel 
lowered his axe, and stood for a while contem- 
plating the proposition made to him. ‘You 
are drawing three shillings a night for watch- 
ing; isn’t that so ?” 

‘Yes, that’s so. Anyways, I shall draw it.” 

‘Then why ain’t you watching ?” 

“ There’s nothing to watch that I knows on 
—not just now.” 

“Then why should I pay you for it? I’m 
to pay you for ringing these trees, ain't I?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Heathcote.” 

‘Then you're to make double use of your 
time, and sell it twice over, are you? Don’t 
try to look like a fool, as thongh you didn’t un- 
derstand. You know that what you're doing 
isn’t honest.” 

“‘ Nobody ever said as I wasn’t honest before.” 

“‘T tell you so now. You're robbing me of 
the time you've sold to me, and for which I’m 
to pay you.” : 

‘There ain’t nothing to watch while the 
wind’s as it is now, and that chap ain’t any 
where about to-night.” 

** What chap ?” 

“Oh, I know. I’m all right. What’s the 
use of dawdling about up there in the broad 
moonlight, and the wind like this ?” 

“That's for me to judge. If you engage to 
do my work and take my money, you're swin- 
dling me when you go about another job as you 
are now. You needn’t scratch your head, 
Yon understand it all as well as I do.” 

“<T never was told I swindled before, and I 
ain't a-going to put up with it. You may ring 
your own trees, and watch your own fences, 
and the whole place may be burned for me. I 
ain't a-going to do another turn in Gangoil. 
Swindle, indeed!” So Boscobel shouldered his 
axe, and marched off through the forest, visible 
in the moonlight till the trees hid him. 

There was another enemy made! He had 
never felt quite sure of this man, but had been 
glad to have him about the place as being thor- 
oughly efficient in his own business, It was 
only during the last ten days that he had agreed 
to pay him tor night-watching, leaving the man 
to do as much additional day-work as he 
pleased—for which, of course, he would be paid 
at the regular contract price. There was a 
double purpose intended in this watching—as 
was well understood by all the hands employed : 
first, that of preventing incendiary fire by the 
mere presence of the watchers; and secondly, 
that of being at hand to extinguish fire in case 
of need. Now a man ringing trees five or six 
miles away from the beat.on which he was sta- 
tioned could not serve either of these purposes. 
Boscobel therefore had been frandulently at 
work for his own dishonest purposes, and knew 
well that his employmea’ was of that nature. 
All this was quite cor to Heathcote; and it 
was clear to him, also, that when he detected 
fraud he was bound to expose it. Had the 





man acknowledged his fault and been submis- 
sive, there would have been an end of the mat- 
ter. Heathcote would have said no word about 
it to any one, and would not have stopped a far- 
thing from the week’s unearned wages. That 
he had to encounter a certain amouné of ill 
usage from the rough men about him, and to 
forgive it, he could understand; but it could 
not be his duty, either as a man or @ master, 
to pass over dishonesty without noticing it. 
No; that he would not do, though Gangoil 
should barn from end to end. He did not 
much mind being robbed. He knew that to a 
certain extent he must endure to be cheated. 
He would endure it. But he would never 
teach his men to think that he passed over such 
matters because he was afraid of them, or that 
dishonesty on their part was indifferent to him. 

But now he had made another enemy—an 
enemy of a man who had declared to him that 
he knew the movements of ‘‘ that chap,” mean- 
ing Nokes! How hard the wortd was! It 
seemed that all around were trouble to him. 
He turned his horse back, and made again for 
the spot which was his original destination. 
As he cantered on among the trees, twisting 
here and there, and regulating his way by the 
stars, he asked himself whether it would not be 
better for him to go home and lay himself down 
by his wife and sleep, and await the worst that 
these men could do to him. This idea was so 
strong upon him that at one spot he made his 
horse stop till he had thonght it all out. No 
one encouraged him in his work, Every one 
about the place, friend or foe, Bates, his wife, 
Medlicot, and this Boscobel, spoke to him as 
though he were fussy and fidgety in his anxiety. 
‘*Tf fires must come, they will come; and if 
they are not to come, you are simply losing your 
labor.” This was the upshot of all they said to 
him. Why should he be wiser than they? If 
the ruin came, let it come. Old Bates had 
been ruined, but still had enough to eat and 
drink, and clothes to wear, and did not work 
half as hard as hisemployer. He thought that 
if he could only find some one person who 
would sympathize with him and support him, 
he would not mind. But the mental loneliness 
of his position almost broke his heart, 

Then there came across his mind the dim re- 
membrance of certain old school words, and he 
touched his horse with his spur and hurried on- 
ward: “ Let there be no steps backward.” A 
thought as to the manliness of persevering, of 
the want of manliness in yielding to depression, 
came to his rescue. Let him, at any rate, have 
the comfort of thinking that he had done his 
best according to his lights. After some dim 
fashion, he did come to recognize it as a fact 
that nothing could really support him but self- 
approbation. Though he fell from his horse in 
utter weariness, he would persevere. 

As the night wore on he came to the Ger- 
man’s hut, and finding it empty, as he ex- 
pected, rode on to the outside fence of his run. 
When he reached this he got off his horse, and 
taking a key out of his pocket, whistled upon 
it loudly. A few minutes afterward the Ger- 
man came up to him. 

** There’s been no one about, I suppose ?” he 
asked. 

** Not a one,” said the man. 

**You’ve been across on Brownbie’s run?” 

“Ve're on it now, Mr. ’Eathcote.” They 
were both on the side of the fence away from 
Gangoil station. 

“T don’t know how that is, Karl. I think 
Gangoil goes a quarter of a mile beyond this. 
But we did not quite strike the boundary when 
we put up the fence.” 

“ Brownbie's cattle is allays here, Mr. "Eath- 
cote, and is knocking down the fence every day. 
Brownbie is a rascal, and ‘is cattle as bad as 
isself. ”» 

‘* Never mind that, Karl, now. When 
we've got through the heats, we'll put a mile 
or two of better fencing along here. You 
know Boscobel ?” 

“Tn course I know Bos.” 

“What sort of a fellow is he?” Then 
Harry told his German dependent exactly what 
had taken place between him and the other man. 

“ He’s in and in wid all them young Brown- 
bies,” said Karl. 

“The Brownbies are a bad lot, but I don’t 
think they’d do any thing of this kind,” said 
Harry, whose mind was still dwelling on the 
dangers of fire. 

“ They likes muttons, Mr. "Eathcote.” 

“T suppose they do take a sheep or two now 
and then. They wouldn’t do worse than that, 
would they ?” 

‘* Noting too ’ot for em; not’ing too ’eavy,” 
said Karl, smoking his pipe. ‘The vind, vat 
there is, comes just here, Mr. 'Eathcote.” 
And the man lifted up his arm, and pointed 
across in the direction of Brownbie’s run. 

‘* And you don’t think much of Boscobel ?” 

Karl Bender shook his head. 

“He was always well treated here,” said 
Harry, ‘‘and has had plenty of work, and 
earned large wages. The man will be a fool 
to quarrel with me.” 

Karl again shook his head. With Karl 
Bender, Harry was quite sure of his man, but 
not on that account need he be quite sure of 
the correctness of the man’s opinion, 

Thence he went on till he met his other lieu- 





tenant, O'Dowd, and so, having eompleted his 
work, he made his way home, reaching the 
station at sunrise. 

** Did Bates tell you he’d met me?” he asked 
his wife. 

** Yes, Harry; kiss me, Harry. I was so glad 
you sent a word, Promise me, Harry, not to 
think that I don’t agree with you in every thing.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE BROWNBIES OF BOOLABONG. 


Op Browxste, as he was usually called, 
was a squatter also, but a squatter of a class 
very different from that to which Heathcote 
belonged. He had begun his life in the colo- 
nies a little under a cloud, having been sent 
out from home after the perpetration of some 
peccadillo of which the law had disapproved. 
In colonial phrase, he was a “ lag”—having 
been transported; but this was many years 
ago, when he was quite young; and he had 
now been a free man for more than thirty 
years, It must be owned on his behalf that 
he had worked hard, had endeavored to rise, 
and had risen. But there still stuck to him 
the savor of his old life. Every one knew that 
he had been a convict; and even had he be- 
come a man of high principle—a condition 
which he certainly never achieved—he could 
hardly have escaped altogetlier from the thrall- 
dom of his degradation. He had been a butch- 
er, a drover, part owner of stock, and had at 
last become possessed of a share of a cattle- 
run, and then of the entire property, such as it 
was, He had four or five sons, uneducated, 
ill-conditioned, drunken fellows, who had all 
their father’s faults without his energy, some 
of whom had been in prison, and all of whom 
were known as pests to the colony. Their 
place was called Boolabong, and was a cattle- 
run, as distinguished from a sheep-run; but 
it was a poor place, was sometimes altogether 
unstocked, and was supposed to be not unfre- 
quently used as a receptable for stolen cattle. 

The tricks which the Brownbies played with 
cattle were notorious throughout Queensland 
and New South Wales, and by a certain class 
of men were much admired. They would 
drive a few head of cattle, perhaps forty or 
fifty, for miles around the country, across one 
station and another, traveling many hundreds 
of miles, and here and there, as they passed 
along, they would sweep into their own herd 
the bullocks of the victims whose lands they 
passed, If detected on the spot, they gave up 
their prey. They were in the right in moving 
their own cattle, and were not responsible for 
the erratic tendencies of other animals. If 
successful, they either sold their stolen beasts 
to butchers on the road, or got them home to 
Boolabong. There were dangers, of course, 
and occasional penalties. But there was much 
success, It was supposed, also, that though 
they did not own sheep, they preferred mutton 
for their daily uses, and that they supplied them- 
selves at a very cheap rate. 

It may be imagined how such a family would 
be hated by the respectable squatters on whom 
they preyed. Still there were men, old stagers, 
who had known Moreton Bay before it was a 
colony—in the old days when convicts were 
common—who almost regarded the Brownbies 
as a part of the common order of things, and 
who were indisposed to persecute them. Men 
must live; and what were a few sheep? Of 
some such it might be said, that though they 
were above the arts by which the Brownbies 
lived, they were not very scrupulous them- 
selves; and it perhaps served them to have 
within their ken neighbors whose morality was 
lower even thantheirown. But to such a one 
as Harry Heathcote the Brownbies were utter- 
ly abominable. He was for law and justice at 
any cost. To his thinking, the Colonial Gov- 
ernment was grossly at fault, because it did 
not weed out and extirpate not only the iden- 
tical Brownbies, but all Brownbieism wherever 
it might be found. <A dishonest workman was 
a great evil, but, to his thinking, a dishonest 
man in the position of master was the incar- 
nation of evil. As to difficulties of evidence, 
and obstacles of that nature, Harry Heathcote 
knew nothing. The Brownbies were rascals, 
and should therefore be exterminated. 

And the Brownbies knew well the estima- 
tion in which their neighbor held them. Har- 
ry had made himself altogether disagreeable to 
them. They were squatters as well as he—or 
at least so they termed themselves ; and though 
they would not have expected to be admitted to 
home intimacies, they thought that when they 
were met out-of-doors or in public places, they 
should be treated with some respect. On such 
occasions Harry treated them as though they 
were dirt beneath his feet. The Brownbies 
would be found, whenever a little money came 
among them, at the public billiard-rooms and 
race-courses within one hundred and fifty miles 
of Boolabong. At such places Harry Heath- 
cote was never seen. It would have been as 
easy to seduce the Bishop of Brisbane into a 
bet as Harry Heathcote. He had never even 
drank a nobbler with one of the Brownbies, 
To their thinking, he was a proud, stuck-up, 
unsocial young cub, whom to rob was a pleas- 
ure, and to ruin would be a delight. 








The old man at Boolabong was now almost 
obsolete. Property, that he could keep in his 
grasp, there was in truth none. He was the 
tenant of the run under the Crown, and his 
sons could not turn him out of the house. 
The cattle, when there were cattle, belonged 
to them. They were in no respect subject to 
his orders, and he would have had a bad life 
among them were it not that they quarreled 
among themselves, and that in such quarrels 
he could belong to one party or to the other. 
The house itself was a wretched place—out 
of order, with doors and windows and floors 
shattered, broken, and decayed. There were 
none of womankind belonging to the family, 
and in such a house a decent woman-servant 
would have been out of her place. Sometimes 
there was one hag there and sometimes anoth- 
er, and sometimes feminine aid less respecta- 
ble than that of the hags. There had been six 
sons. One had disappeared utterly, so that 
nothing was known of him. One had been 
absolutely expelled by the brethren, and was 
now a vagabond in the country, turning up 
now and then at Boolabong and demanding 
food. Of the whole lot Georgie Brownbie, the 
vagabond, was the worst. The eldest son was 
at this time in prison at Brisbane, having on 
some late occasion been less successful than 
usual in regard to some acquired bullocks. The 
three youngest were at home—Jerry, Jack, and 
Joe. Tom, who was in prison, was the only 
stanch friend to the father, who consequently 
at this time was in a more than usually de- 
pressed condition. ° 

Christmas-day would fall on a Tuesday, and 
on the Monday before it Jerry Brownbie, the 
eldest of those now at home, was sitting, with 
a pipe in his mouth, on a broken-down stool 
on the broken-down veranda of the house, and 
the old man was seated on a stuffy, worn-out 
sofa with three legs, which was propped against 
the wall of the house, and had not been moved 
for years. Old Brownbie was a man of gigan- 
tic frame, and had possessed immense personal 
power—a man, too, of will and energy; but he 
was now worn out and dropsical, and could not 
move beyond the confines of the home station, 
The veranda was attached to a big room which 
ran nearly the whole length of the house, and 
which was now used for all purposes. There 
was an exterior kitchen, in which certain proc- 
esses were carried on—such as salting stolen 
mutton and boiling huge masses of meat, when 
such work was needed. But the cookery was 
generally done in the big room. And here also 
two or three of the sons slept on beds made 
upon stretchers along the wall. They were 
not probably very particular as to which owned 
each bed, enjoying a fraternal communism in 
that respect. At the end of this chamber the 
old man had a room of his own. Boolabong 
was certainly a miserable place ; and yet, such 
as it was, it was frequented by many guests. 
The vagabondism of the colonies is proverbial. 
Vagabonds are taken in almost every where 
throughout the bush. But the welcome given 
to them varies. Sometimes they are made to 
work before they are fed—to their infinite dis- 
gust. But no such cruelty was exercised at 
Boolabong. Boolabong was a very Paradise 
for vagabonds. There was always flour and 
meat to be had, generally tobacco, and some- 
times even the luxury of a nobbler. The 
Brownbies were wise enough to have learned 
that it was necessary for their very existence 
that they should have friends in the land. On 
the Sunday the father and Jerry Brownbie 
were sitting out in the veranda at about noon, 
and the other two sons, Jack and Joe, were ly- 
ing asleep on the beds within. 

The heat of the day was intense. There was 
2 wind blowing, but it was that which is called 
there the hot wind, which comes dry, scorch- 
ing, sometimes almost intolerable, over the 
burning central plain of the country. No one 
can understand without feeling it how much 
a wind can add to the sufferings inflicted by 
heat. The old man had on a dirty, wretched 
remnant of a dressing-gown, but Jerry was 
clothed simply in trowsers and an old shirt. 
Only that the mosquitoes would have flayed 
him, he would have dispensed probably with 
these. He had been quarreling with his father 
respecting a certain horse which he had sold, 
of the price of which the father demanded a 
share. Jerry had unblushingly declared that 
he himself had “shaken” the horse—Anglicé, 
had stolen him—twelve months since on Darn- 
ley Downs, and was therefore clearly entitled 
to the entire plunder. The father had rejoin- 
ed with animation that unless “half a quid” 
—or ten shillings—were given him as his 
contribution to the keep of the animal, he 
would inform against his son to the squatter on 
the Darnley Downs, and had shown him that 
he knew the very run from which the horse 
had been taken. Then the sons within had 
interfered from their beds, swearing that their 
father was the noisiest old ‘‘ cuss” unhung, they 
having had their necessary slumbers disturbed. 

At this moment the debate was interrupted 
by the appearance of a man outside the veran- 
da. ‘* Weil, Mr. Jerry, how goes it?” asked 
the stranger. 

“What, Bos, is that you? What brings 
you up to Boolabong? I thought you was ring- 
ing trees for that young scut at Gangoil? TU 














be even with him some of these days! He had 
the impudence to send a man of his up here 
last week looking for sheep-skins,” 

““He wasn’t that soft, Mr. Jerry, was he? 
Well, I've dropped working for him.—How are 
you, Mr, Brownbie? . I hope I see you finely, 
Sir. It’s stiffish sort of weather, Mr. Brown- 
bie, ain’t it, Sir?” 

The old man grunted out some reply, and 
then asked Boscobel what he wanted. 

“Tl just hang about for the day, Mr. 
Brownbie, and get a little grub. You never 
begrudged a working-man that yet.” 

Old Brownbie again grunted, but said no word 
ofwelcome. That, however, was to be taken for 
granted, without much expression of opinion. 


_ HARPER’ S BAZAR. 
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No, Mr, Jerry,” continued Boscobel, “I’ve ! 
done with that fellow.” 

* And so has Nokes done with him.” 

‘* Nokes is at work on Medlicot’s Mill 
sugar business wouldn't suit me.” 

‘“* An axe in your hand is what you’re fit for, 
Bos.” 

‘“‘There’s a many things I can turn my hand 
to, Mr. Jerry. You couldn't give a fellow such 
a thing as a nobbler, Mr. Jerry, could you? 
I'd offer money for it, only I know it would be 
taken amiss. It’s that hot that a fellow’s very 
in’ards get parched up.” 

Upon this Jerry slowly rose, and going to a 
cupboard, brought forth a modicum of spirits, 
which he called Battle-Axe, but which was 
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supposed to be brandy. . This Boscobel swal- 
lowed at a gulp, and then washed it down with 
a little water. 

“* Come, Jerry,” said the old man, somewhat 
relenting in his wrath, “ you might. as well give 
us a drop, as it’s going about.” 

The two brothers, who had now been thor- 
oughly aroused from their sleep, and who 
had heard the enticing sound of the spirit 
bottle, joined the party, and so they drank all 
round. 

‘* Heathcote’s in an awful state about them 
fires, ain’t he?” asked Jerry. 

Boscobel, who had squatted down on the 
veranda, and was now lighting his pipe, bobbed 
his head. 


‘I wish he was clean burned out— 
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king with great energy at the closely stuffed pipe.”—Cuarrer VI. 
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Boscobel, who had squatted down on the veranda, and was now lighting his pipe, bobbed his head. 





over head and ears,’ said Jerry. Boscobel bobbed his head again, suc 


“* Heathcote’s in an awful state about them fires, ain’t he?’ asked Jerry. 


**T wish he was clean burned out—over head 
and ears,” said Jerry. 

Boscobel bobbed his head again, sucking 
with great energy at the closely stuffed pipe. 

“Tf he treated me like he does you fellows,” 
continued Jerry, ‘‘ he shouldn’t have a yard of 
fencing or a blade of grass left—nor a ewe, nor 
a lamb, nor a hogget. I do hate fellows who 
come here and want to be better than any one 
abont ’em—young ¢haps especially. Sending 
up here to look for sheep-skins, cuss his impu- 
dence! I sent that German fellow of his 
away with a flea in his ear.” 

‘** Karl Bender ?” 

“Tt’s some such name as that.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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